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POLAND. 


T is now exactly thirty years since Europe was convulsed 
with the news that the Poles had not only challenged the 
Czar to a fair fight, but had actually withstood, on two hard- 
fought fields, a Russian army greatly superior in numbers, and 
commanded by a renowned veteran. The history of Poland 
duriug the spring of 1831 is one of the most exciting passages 
in the annals of the modern world ; and it is not surprising 
that the Poles,although trodden underfoot by their conqueror, 
should cherish the memory of a time when they sent such 
noble troops to fight under the White Eagle against over- 
whelming odds, and when the gallant spirit of the nation 
was rivalled by the sagacity, the prudence, and the courage 
of its leaders. Nicnonas determined ‘to root out Poland 
from the face of the earth. There was to be no more Poland 
and no more Poles. Ina Russian province the descendants 
of the rebellious Pole were to forget the fame, the language, 
the loves, and hates of their fathers. Whatever cruel, stern, 
unflinching determination could do to effect this was done. 
All that existed before 1830 to remind the Poles of their 
lost place in Europe—a national army,anational Constitution, 
a local ruler, a vernacular education—were wholly suppressed. 
The Poles were ordered to become Russians. But a conqueror 
cannot always change the feelings and blot out the memories 
of millions of people. The war they had waged had been 
too glorious, the sympathy they had excited too manifest, the 
traditions of their race too illustrious, to make oblivion pos- 
sible. Poland ‘still longs as ardently as when she was first 
divided to have a separate and independent existence. ‘The 
spirit of nationality has never died out since the days of 
Kosciusko, and Posen and Galicia long as ardently to 
quit Prussia and Austria as Warsaw longs to quit Russia. 
It is not the heavy punishment to which Russian revenge 
has exposed them that has stirred the heart of the Poles— 
it is the never-dying indignation at the extinction of a 
nation once the bulwark of Europe against barbarism. The 
Poles of Posen have been governed as mildly by Prussia as 
the Prussian theory of government admitted, and certainly 
Galicia has had. little to complain of in the later days of 
Austria. Nothing will satisfy the Poles except that the 
old work of the Partition Treaties should be set aside, and 
that the dead kingdom of Poland should live again. For 
many years this longing has been stifled beneath the pressure 
of the triumphant absolutism that has reigned at St. Peters- 
burg. But times are now changed. Italy has won her 
freedom by urging her case in the court of European opinion, 
by drawing the sword at the proper moment, and by engaging 
the assistance of France. The Poles seem to think that the 
time has come when they may do as the Italians have done; 
and the first symptom of this reviving hope has been an out- 
break at Warsaw, towhich it is impossible not to attach 
considerable importance. 
The facts of the case appear to be these.’ Last November, 
the thirtieth anniversary of tlhe commencement of the last 
revolution was celebrated by the patriots of Warsaw, without 
any violent opposition on the part of the Government. 
Emboldened by this success, the leaders of Y oung Poland deter- 
mined to arrange a still more striking ceremony in celebration 
of the anniversary of the battle of Grochow, where the Poles 
first showed that they could hold their own against the Russians. 
A procession was to be made to the site of the battle, which 
is near Warsaw ; but it was discovered that the Russians 
also mtended to hold a funeral service there in honour of the 
dead who fell on their side ; and the Poles accordingly aban- 
-doned the project, and returned to the city, anda torch- 
light procession was substituted. A vast crowd collected, 
and was wrought to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by the 


Two days afterwards a crowd again collected to do honour to 
the funeral service of those who died in this first collision. All 
might have passed off well, as the funeral service had been per- 
formed,and the crowd was beginning todisperse, when unluckily 
a funeral procession totally unconnected with the events of the 
day happened to pass along a main street. A troop of Cos- 
sacks mistook this for a political demonstration, and imme- 
diately adopted what appears the strange and summary 
remedy of horsewhipping the priests. The indignation of 
the mob was raised, and the officer in command of the 
troops, in order to quell all insubordination, ordered his men 
to tire. ‘They obeyed, and several Poles fell dead at the first 
discharge. No further violence was used on either side. 
Prince GortscuakorF, the Viceroy, acted with a forbearance 
that could hardly have been expected. The troops were 
immediately confined to their barracks, and the municipal 
authorities were told to keep the peace. The officer who had 
ordered his men to fire is to be brought to a court-martial, 
and the Viceroy has not only consented to forward to the 
Emperor a petition framed by the leading Poles, but is 
understood to have exprested an opinion that its prayer 
ought to be granted. Their petition asks for nothing less than 
the revival of the Constitution of 1815, and in fact for the 
restoration of Russian Poland to the position it occupied 
before the revolution of 1830. Poland once more asks to 
show that she is alive, and a Russian Viceroy informs his 
master that it will be dangerous to deny the request altogether. 
We may well ask how this can be. Poland, crushed for 
thirty years beneath the heel of its master, cannot hope to 
defy Russia in arms. It has got no national army, no 
national assembly, no recognised national existence, as it 
had when it braved the anger of Nicnoas, and yet its 
utmost efforts were ineffectual then, and must be still more 
ineffectual now. If it came toa question of military strength, 
Poland would be absolutely powerless. But there are influ- 
ences at work which prevent its being a question of military 
strength, and the might of Russian absolutism has been in- 
vaded by subtler dissolvents than the sword aud the bullet. 
Russia has become in the last thirty years a part of Europe. 
She has learned to feel the force of European opinion and to 
shrink before the blast of European censure. Political 
libérty is at least the dream of many Russians, and a most 
sincere desire widely prevails not to be behindhand in the 
arts of good government. To crush Poland still more, to 
drown petitions in the roar of cannon, and to deluge the 
streets of Warsaw with blood, is a task which would seem 
to the modern Russian at once too shocking to European 
feeling and too inconsistent with the aspirations of the Rus- 
sian people. The great social change which the Empxror has 
matured with such infinite difficulty must also have its share 
in teaching forbearance. The introduction of entirely new 
relations between the owners and the cultivators of the soil 
is too nice and dangerous an innovation to bear the 
complication of military interference on a large scale with 
the freedom of the people. Russia must gain breathing- 
time and enjoy a little quiet, or the emancipation of the 
serfs will be almost impossible ; and now that freedom has 
been promised them, it is equally impossible to retrace the 
steps that have been taken, and to prolong their bondage. 
Lastly, the state of Europe may make even the Emperor of 
Russta feel very reluctant to engage in the invidious task of 
crushing an ancient nation by a dragonnade. The Poles 
confidently expect that France will help them. It was to 
the French Consul they went to declare the wrongs that 
the soldiery had done them. They call to mind that Count 
Watewsk1 has the ear of the Secénd Eureror, and that the 
First Emperor deeply regretted the mistake he made in not 
restoring the Kingdom of Poland. That the Emperor of the 
Frencu would really send troops to the Vistula is exceed- 


display of the national ensign—the White Eagle. A collision 
with the soldiery was the result, and some lives were lost. 
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may do something to secure a favourable hearing for the 
Polish petition, and there is nothing which would better 
suit both the imaginative and the practical side of his cha- 
racter than to win the reputation of befriending Poland, and 
to win it at so very cheap a rate as that of exercising a 
little diplomatic pressure. Little doubt can exist that France 
and Russia are working together in Turkey, and that Russia 
will claim to share the lucrative privilege of defending the 
Christians against the cruel Turks. By assenting to this 
claim France may gain an opportunity of earning the grati- 
tude of Poland at the same time that she carries out her 
own policy in the East. Undoubtedly the concession of a 
Polish Constitution, which means the revival of Polish 
nationality, would be pregnant with the gravest conse- 
quences, and would alarm Prussia most seriously, and 
Austria as much as anything can alarm her now. Per- 
haps, in the long run, Germany has more to gain than to 
lose by the creation of an independent State between 
herself and Russia, and this must be accepted as some con- 
solation at Berlin and Vienna, even if the unfolding of the 
banner of the White Eagle is the beginning of a change 
which will one. day end in the restitution of Posen and 
Galicia. 


ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 


HE friends of the Pore and of the Italian Pretenders 
render but a questionable service to their cause by 
calling attention to its unpopularity in England. Even if 
their arguments were well founded, and their scandalous 
anecdotes fully authenticated, the position which Lord Pat- 
merston’s Government has, with the full assent of the 
country, taken up, would still remain unassailable. It scems 
impossible to persuade the reactionists that non-interference 
is not a form of partisanship. The determination that the 
ltalians shall be allowed to settle their own affairs involves 
no responsibility either for the form of government which 
they have adopted, or for the methods by which they have 
effected their purpose. Persuasion, diplomacy, and force have 
been applied, in various proportions, with more or less con- 
formity to justice and internationallaw. The general result, 
thongh highly gratifying to the majority of intelligent 
Englishmen, happens not to coincide with Lord Jouy 
RussEtt’s wishes or expectations. It is enough that it has 
been accomplished, under the usual conditions of political 
changes, by those whom it concerned, in the entire absence 
of foreign coercion. Lord Normansy, Lord Matmessury, and 
the Roman Catholic members in the House of Commons, 
may continue, if they think fit, to assume that all the 
petty Italian Principalities were as distinct from one 
auother as Russia is from France or Sweden; but it is 
idle to suppose that their arguments can convince those who 
believe in an antecedent national unity, which only required 
to be realized in fact. It is still more unreasonable to blame 
the English Government for not interfering between the 
differeut princes and their disaffected subjects. In Parma, 
in Modena, in Tuscany, in the Roman States, in Naples, and 
in Sicily, the population, by act or by acquiescence, has 
abundantly proved its desire for a dynastic revolution. In 
every one of these countries, with the apparent exception of 
Umbria and the Roman Marches, the former Government 
was overthrown before Victor EmMANvEL interfered, and it 
is well known that the Roman provinces had for more than 
a year been withheld from insurrection solely by the in- 
fluence and urgent solicitations of Piedmont. England has 
assuredly taken no part in the dethronement of the fugitive 
Princes or in the reduction of the Papal dominions ; but it 
is too much to find fault with the general sympathy for a 
movement which has substituted freedom for the vilest 
tyranny in Southern Italy, and self-government under a 
Constitution for Austrian military law in Romagna. 

The House of Lords in many respects shares and repre- 
sents public opinion, but on foreign questions it is incapable 
of enthusiasm, and by no means prone to excessive generosity. 
Aristocratic habits of thought encourage large allowances 
for royal errors, while they render it almost impossible to 
apprehend the justice of the most necessary revolution. Nine- 
tenths of the Peers practically disbelieve in the validity of 
any foreign Constitution. They regard the Poles as turbu- 
lent subjects, and the Hungarians as unreasonable malcon- 
tents, who are taking advantage of Austrian necessities to 
break up the unity of an ancient Empire. Lord Normansy 
could scarcely have found so favourable an audience elsewhere 
for his irrelevant scraps of ill-natured gossip, and any other 


assembly would have produced a more effective reply than 
the conventional commonplaces of Lord WopEHouse. A 
string of questions and anecdotes about the internal politics 
of a foreign country ought not to have been passed over 
without reproof and ridicule. The House of Lords had no 
concern with the details of a conversation which is said to 
have taken place between the King of Iraty and a friend 
of Mazzini ; nor could it be material to inquire whether 
GaRIBALDI's provisional appointments have been repudiated 
or confirmed by the permanent authorities at Naples. If 
Lord Normansy’s speech was too absurd for refutation, Lord 
Matmespury, as the representative of his party, might have 
deserved an answer from the Government ; yet perhaps it 
may be prudent to encourage a powerful Opposition in 
its infatuated resistance to popular feeling. It is a 
satisfaction to conscientious Ministerialists to reflect 
that there is one definite reason for keeping Lord PaLmer- 
sTon in office, On future occasions Lord Maumespury 
would do well to confine himself to the expression of those 
genuine sympathies with Neapolitan Royalty which he 
shares with the majority both of his friends and of all parties 
in the House of Lords. It seems that even in his negoti- 
ations with reference to the Cagliari, he was more inclined 
to suspect the ambition of Sardinia than to resent the inso- 
lent injustice of Naples. His opinions are not inconsistent 
with the traditions of diplomacy, but his ethnological pro- 
positions are altogether unsound. Lord MaMessury, with 


that there is no conmmunity of race between the populations 

of Northern and of Southern Italy. Piedmont, it seems, 
_ belongs to CisalpineGaul, while Lombardy was settled by the 
| German Longobardi. Tuscany, and possibly Rome, may 
perhaps, in some sense, be called Italian, but Naples and 
Sicily are Saracen, Greek, or Norman, although they happen 
to be included in the geographical name of Italy. A 
month’s study of antiquarian dissertations on the Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Scandinavian colonists of Britain, would enable 
any ingenious theorist to produce a more plausible argument 
against the unhappy consolidation of the Hepiarchy into that 
kingdom of England which has since unjustifiably annexed 
Scotland and Ireland. A year ago, Lord Maumessury said 
that Italy ought to be federal, because it was long and 
narrow. He now arrives at the same conclusion because the 
Neapolitan and Lombard dialects are almost as different as 
the language of London from the vernacular of Yorkshire. 
The Epicurean Gods of the Upper House should be impartial 
in that indifference to human troubles which befits their 
serene abodes. They are no more called upon to lament the 
overthrow of wrong than to pity the sufferings of the 
oppressed. It may be proper to smile over the drum-head 
courts-martial of Bologna and the dungeons of Ischia, but 
why should lordly tranquillity be disturbed because a few 
Kings and Grand-Dukes are reduced to the condition of 
potentates in partibus ? 

It is more intelligible that zealous Roman Catholics should 
prefer the temporal power of the Pope to the freedom and 
good government of Italy ; but even in the House of Commons 
the arguments of the dissentient minority scarcely touch any 
portion of the policy for which England is responsible. Mr, 
Hennessey and Sir G, Bowyer feel that, in appealing to 
Protestant understandings, they must attempt in some degree 
to show that the system which they advocate is compatible 
with the wishes or interests of the people. For this reason 
they are seized with an enthusiastic regard for municipal 
institutions, by which they mean separate and petty Govern- 
ments dependent on foreign protection. ‘The municipal pri- 
vileges, which in former times afforded a real though imperiect 
security against oppression, have been for the most part con- 
fiseated or disregarded by the provincial rulers. The French 
under NAPOLEON suppressed, to the utmost of their power, 
both in Italy and Germany, all local franchises and rights 
which could interfere with the despotism of the central 
administration. On the return of the dispossessed Sove- 
reigns, all the revolutionary legislation which diminished 
the securities against arbitrary power was accepted and 
carefully maintained. The Popes of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries held their dominions by various titles, 
and administered them under numerous restrictions of custom 
and of treaty. When their provinces had undergone the 
levelling process of French administration, the Holy See 
succeeded to the prerogatives of the Empire and the kingdom 
of Italy, aud only took care to abolish the equivalent benefits 
which the population had derived from a regular and equal 
administration, 


some of the Papal party in the House of Commons, declares” 
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Mr. Layarp demolished in a vigorous and comprehensive 
h all the sophisms by which sectarian zeal endeavours 
to reconcile itself with regard for Italian interests. The 
benevolent anility which Mr. Macuire applauds as the 
characteristic of priestly government practically results in 
the most vexatious of tyrannies. The evidence of an intelli- 
gent eye-witness and of a manly politician is valuable to 
observers who wish to form an accurate judgment of the 
Italian crisis, yet it must be repeated that the English Par- 
liament is concerned, not with the expediency of the revo- 
lution, but with its practical accomplishment. This personal 
testimony of Mr. Layarp to the political necessities of Italy 
was confirmed by Sir Rosert Pret, in a speech of unusual 
moderation ; and Mr. Epwin James, for once relying only 
on the strength of facts, especially as regards the popular 
voting in Sardinia, cleared the ground of several misrepre- 
sentations ; while Mr. Giapstone ruthlessly dispelled much 
of the sentimental gilding with which it was almost becoming 
the fashion to decorate the setting of the Bourbon sun behind 
the rocks of Gaeta. A remarkable turn was given to the 
debate by an unexpected appeal in favour of Austria, dic- 
tated by the strong anti-Gallican feelings of Mr. Roxrsuck, 
but the Foreign Secretary wound it up with dignity and 
common sense by proving that the English principle of non- 
intervention had not beena mere pretence for inactivity, 
or a cloak for secret interference. Much had been done and 
more remained to do in Italy; but the future might be 
trusted to Italian hands, because native intelligence and 
native patriotism had already secured so much of Italian 
regeneration. The so-called municipalities, the spiritual 
blessings of ecclesiastical rule, the patriarchal felicity 
of Neapolitan Royalty, have not been overthrown by 
English hands, but by the general consent of Italy, and by 
the wisdom and vigour of the national leaders. The only 
foreign Powers which have acted in Italy are Austria 
and France, and both Governments have opposed by force 
the complete unity of the Peninsula. The l»test volume 
of the Sibylline books has been tendered to the Pore by 
orthodox, or at least by Catholic hands. It is not Lord 
PatmerstTon, but Prince Napo.eon, who has discovered a 
law of nature by which the Papal dominions are confined to 
the slope of the hill on the right bank of the Tiber. The 
proposal is in itself amusing and instructive, for only a year 
has elapsed since the Pore was to enjoy the whole of Rome 
and a garden, The Emperor Napo.eon had not then re- 
membered that St. Peter’s and the Vatican stand under 
Janiculum, while the Capitol and the Forum are on the 
Latin side of the river, and the modern city covers the site 
of the Campus Martius. Six months hence, St. Angelo will 
perhaps be claimed for the secular Government, and the 
tenure of the Vatican may be considerably modified. 
Whether Pius IX. treats the suggestion as a compromise 
or as an insult, his devotees ought to admit that the 
Government and Parliament of England are entirely irre- 
sponsible for the project. 


LYNCH LAW AT OXFORD. 


hype Bishops and the members of Convocation, in their 
condemnation of Essays and Reviews, whether they 
acted discreetly or otherwise, were acting within the sphere 
of their duty, and endeavouring to put down that which, if 
objectionable in its character, it was their business, by all 
right and legal methods, to put down. Rational men might 
question the wisdom of the particular course they took, but 
no rational man would charge them with being guilty of 
persecution. This cannot be said of the treatment which 
one of the Essayists is receiving as Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford, not at the hands of the University, but at 
the hands of a party in the Hebdomadal Council. We 
have protested against the persecution of Mr. TorNBULL. 
We have now, abhorring such proceedings from whatever 
party they may come, to protest as decidedly against the 
persecution of Mr. Jowett. Not that the persecution of Mr. 
JowetTT comes altogether, or principally, from the party 
opposite to that which persecuted Mr. Turnsutt. On the 
contrary, the leading representatives at Oxford of opinions 
professed by the Protestant Alliance are among the most 
vehement and vindictive promoters of the proceeding on 
which we are about to comment. 

We must premise that we are actuated by no sympathy 
whatever with Mr. Jowerr’s theological teaching. As to 


of the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of any particular 

we can perfectly understand that his manner of dealing with 
questions deeply affecting the convictions and feelings of 
religious men is calculated to give an amount of offence 
which has not been given by other writers equally liberal or 
latitudinarian in their opinion. Men will bear much from those 
who, they think, are endeavouring to convey to them positive 
truth, and who, if they shake ancient convictions, at least 
endeavour to supply a firm foundation of new convictions in 
their place. But Mr. Jowerr’s genius is one which seems 
almost to revel in uncertainty and doubt. In his own mind, 
it cannot be questioned, there lie beneath all this uncertainty 
and doubt definite convictions of a fundamental kind, which 
have supported him ina life of almost unexampled usefulness as 
a tutor and Professor to his College and to the University. 
Perhaps, also, minds similar to his own in philosophic cultiva- 
tion and refinement may discern, through all this fluctuation, 
something firm and solid in his teaching, and derive from the 
beauty of his religious language, and the fervour of his tone, 
impressions which to them are almost equivalent in practical 
value to positive truth. But to the unphilesophic crowd, his 
works are a mere source of perplexity, unsettlement, and 
distress—a perpetual attack, in appearance at least, on the 
belief by which they live, without the attempt to give them 
anything better in its place. This they naturally, but not 
unreasonably, resent. Nor can we treat as idle the feeling 
that an influence of this kind is peculiarly injurious in a 
place of education; though the fears entertained on that 
score area good deal inflamed by a very exaggerated notion, 
which an insidious and malignant enemy has taken pains to 
propagate, of the amount of religious disquietude existing in 
the University. It is not therefore, we repeat, because we 
are Mr. Jowett’s isans, or because we are unable to 
understand the feelings of his theological opponents, that 
we plead his cause, but simply because it is the cause of 
justice. 

The case is this. The Professorship of Greek, which is 
held by Mr. Jowett, was founded in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., and was endowed with the sum of 40/. a-year, which, 
though now less than the wages of a mechanic, was at that 
time a good income for a professor. The Professorships of 
Theology and Hebrew, founded at the same time, were en- 
dowed with the same income. They have since had canonries 
of Christchurch annexed to them, and are now worth 
probably about 15001. 2-year; while the Professorship of 
Greek, owing to the hard rule of law which keeps fixed 
stipends always at their original amount, is held down to 
its miserable forty pounds. Other chairs, till recently, had 
incomes almost as inadequate. But since the Professors 
have been called upon, under the new system, to perform 
active duties in connexion with the education of the 
University, the stipends of all have been raised to a proper 
amount, with the single exception of that of the Professor 
of Greek, whose fair wages are withheld from him by 
a party constituting, unhappily, a small majority in the 
Hebdomadal Council, avowedly to punish him for his 
theological opinions. The duties of his chair are most 
zealously and admirably performed. No Professor in Oxford 
either teaches better or more constantly, or has a larger 
class. He has been chivalrously doing heavy work for the 
University for five years without pay, while some of his 
opponents have been drawing very high pay and doing no 
work. The subject of his lectures is entirely independent 
of theology, nor has it ever been suggested that he has 
abused his chair as a means of party influence, or in any 
other way whatever. Those Heads of Houses who, to their 
disgrace, have been most forward in depriving him of his 
due, have had no scruple in allowing the members of th<'~ 
own Colleges all the while to take advantage of his lectures. 
He is kept to a day labourer’s wages simply on account of 
his opinions. The proceeding stands without a rag of excuse 
in its naked deformity, a miserable piece of unmanly and 
un-English persecution, revolting alike to the heart of every 
man of honour and of every Christian. 

The University as a body is no party to the transaction, 
nor ought it to bear any portion of the blame. The ex- 
clusive power of initiation rests with the Hebdomadal 
Council, and the Convocation cannot, without their good 
leave, stir hand or foot to purge itself of the stain. Twice 
have addresses numerously signed by persons of every shade 
of opinion, High Church as well as Low Church and Liberals, 
in the University, been presented to the Council in the vain 
hope of recalling the majority there to a sense of their honour 


the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of avy passages in his works, 
it is not our province to inquire. But quite independently 


and their duty. Sometime since Mr. Jowerr was nominated 
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as a public examiner ; and it having been signified that his 
nomination would be opposed in Convocation, a crowd of 
members came down to support it, and marked its ac- 
eeptance with loud and unanimous applause. On that oc- 
easion one only of those who carry on the persecution 
in the Hebdomadal conclave ventured to show his face 
in opposition. The rest skulked away from the public 
opinion of the University, which they knew to be 
overwhelmingly against them. Almost all the men who have 
the interests of University education at heart, and are en- 
gaged in the active work of the place, are of one mind in 
the matter. The persecution is led by great sinecurists, 
enjoying large incomes and high positions independently of 
the prosperity of the University, remote from its active 
duties, careless of any consequences which may arise to it from 
discouraging the zeal and efficiency of its teachers, and who 
probably find it pleasant to titillate their consciences in the 
interval between lunch and dinner by doing a little 
virtuous persecution. Among the proofs of the necessity of 
modifying the position of Heads of Houses, and making them 
in some measure dependent on their work for their wages 
and their position, this reckless treatment of the ablest and 
most laborious college tutor in Oxford is not the least con- 


_ elusive. 


We speak plainly on this matter because we are perfectly 
certain that the time for plain speaking has arrived. The 
folly and iniquity of the dominant party in the Oxford 
Council are aggravating the evils of an ominous state of 
things. If the theological opinions of the Professor of Greek 
are dangerous, it increases the danger by exciting the artificial 
sympathy which attends everything connected with a per- 
secuted man. Unless he is more than human in temper and 
disposition, it cannot fail to act most unfavourably on his 
own feelings, and make him less gentle and charitable towards 
opponents who show so little of gentleness or charity towards 
him. No human being ever was made better, no human 
being ever failed to be made worse, by being treated with 
injustice. No young heart, if the alienation of young 
hearts from the Church is the thing feared, ever was re- 
called to its allegiance by seeing the object of its allegiance 
associated with that which the generous feelings of all 
young hearts must abhor. No party of controversialists 
ever were rendered more moderate, as Oxford ought by 
this time to know, by driving them to extremities 
and closing against them the healthy and sobering sphere of 
putes duty. Before long this matter will inevitably be 

rought forward, as it has once at least been on the point of 


being, in the House of Commons; and the University will 


then be overwhelmed with indiscriminate obloquy for an 
iniquity to which, if she had been, like other corporations, in 
the enjoyment of real freedom, without the ridiculous 
gagging machine of an initiative Council, she would long ago 
have put anend. Is it utterly vain to hope that the Heb- 
domadal Council may yet be persuaded to consider what 
becomes them as trustees of the educational interests of the 
University, as gentlemen, and as Christians; and to do 
tardily, but spontaneously, what every man of sense and 
right feeling will tell them is an act of clear, indisputable 
justice ? 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF BILL. 


is easy to see how immense are the obstacles to the re- 
construction of the United States. The still cohering 
States cannot, by their own confession, subjugate the 
seceders. They cannot, by the nature of the case, effect a 
ay tg satisfactory compromise, for such an arrangement 
plies that the secessionists had a right to secede ; so that 
the recombined Federation would be liable to fly asunder on 
the first internal dispute of the least violence. But it may be 
confidently affirmed that, if the Republican majority succeeds 
in passing a measure now before the Congress at Washington, 
they will have themselves created the most formidable of all 
obstacles to the consummation they profess to desire. 

The Northern Senators and Representatives have taken 
advantage of the mandate of withdrawal addressed by the six 
seceding States to their delegates in Congress to hurry a Tariff 
Bill through the American Legislature. Some such measure 
was, indeed, inevitable ; for the American Treasury, which 
four or five years ago was gorged to repletion, is now as 
nearly as possible empty, and the Government is raising tem- 

rary loans at a rate of interest which is exorbitant even for 
the United States. But the Tariff Bill before Congress is 
not even called by its own supporters a measure of revenue. 


smallest quantity of 
the legitimate 


Tt would even be doing it injustice to call it Protectionist, 
for it is more nearly Prohibitionist than any fiscal code which 
has prevailed in Europe since the Great War. It will crush 
commerce, if it be carried, not only by the duties it im. 
poses, though they are enormous, but by a F ages system 
of classification expressly designed to baffle and 
the foreign importer. Trade is as effectually paralysed by 
uncertain as by onerous duties ; but under this tariff the 
uncertainty and confusion will be so great that, to use the 
words of the intelligent writer of the Z'imes City Article, 
the English merchant will have to send out a se 
invoice for each article or bale of s which he ships for 
the other side of the Atlantic. Such a measure speaks 
volumes as to the excesses into which the party which is 
just acceding to power at Washington is capable of 

urried in the intoxication of triumph.. Whether it is % 
intended or not, it must be read as a solemn declaration 
the North that it is irretrievably severed from the South, 
No one supposes that it could be carried if the South had 
continued to be represented, or believes that it could 
be sustained if the Cotton States were to re-enter the 
Union. The point is one on which the two sections of 
the Federation had often quarrelled before their cul 
minating dissension on the subject of Slavery, and the 
haste of the Northerners to have it settled in their own 
favour looks like the precipitation of men who have deter. 
mined that the breach, once opened, shall be instafitly 
rendered impassable. It is, after all, but an insignificant 
fraction even of the North which can genuinely desire the 
prohibition of foreign merchandize. ‘The New England 
States have a population just sufficiently dense to have 
the ambition of becoming manufacturing communities, while 
the great and important State of Pennsylvania wishes to 
force her iron and coal on communities which find it cheaper 
to bring them from Newcastle and Birmingham. But neither 
the City nor the State of New York have any interest in 
establishing Protectionism ; and to the more westerly Free 
States it is the cruellest blow at their prosperity which could 
possibly be struck. They are almost as much dependent as 
the South on the English market for their produce, and the 
slackening of their trade with the Slave States will render 
freedom of commerce with England even more important to 
them than before. 

But second only to the singularity of the proposed tariff 
as an affirmation of perpetual severance, is its strangeness as 
a measure of policy at the present moment. Under no cir- 
cumstances that we can coutemplate, can even a small frac- 
tion of the new duties be levied. In the first place, a very 
large portion of the dutiable goods goes straight to the 
Southern States, for whose consumption they are mainly in- 
tended. Now, the possibility of levying customs at all in 
the South is exactly the problem which Mr. Lincotn has 
to solve, and to which he has promised first to address him- 
self. It will be no easy thing to collect them under the 
most favourable conditions. A ship-of-war may be changed 
by law into a custom-house, but a floating public office is at 
best an imperfect one, and nobody can expect that a 
very lucrative revepue will be extracted by firing guns 
across the bows of every ship which enters the harbour 
and sending boats to search her. To these inconveniences 
will be added the immense difficulty arising from the temper 
with which the experiment will be regarded by the iuha- 
bitants of the Southern cities. Unquestionably, it will be 
considered an act of war; and the business of the revenue 
officers will perhaps have to be carried out amid shot and 
shell, and in face of attacks by night and by day. Nobody 
can doubt what will be the result of all this on commerce. 
As soon as the American duties are forced up to an unnatural 
height, legitimate trade must come to an end, and smug- 
gling must take its place ; and for smuggling the American 
seabord presents greater facilities than any other line of coast 
in the world. Hitherto, the leniency of the American tariff, 
and the disfavour with which the violation of the law would 
have been viewed by the population, have prevented con- 
traband trade from acquiring any considerable magnitude. 
But if the Morritt tariff passes, the immensity of the legal 
duties will render smuggling in the highest degree profitable, 
while it will be extraordinarily facilitated by its popularity 
with the citizens of the South, and by the coustant occupation 
with which the revenue-blockade of the Southern harbours 
will furnish the scanty American navy. If the new scale of 
duties ever becomes payable, we cannot see why even the 
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Tt is important to observe that while the new Tariff Bill 
js calculated to encourage the formation of a Southern Con- 
federation, the existence of such a Confederation, if it be 
formed, must necessarily be fatal to a Northern tariff, and 
not only*to such a tariff as the insane cupidity of the 
Northern manufacturers is now contemplating, but even to a 
rational and moderate revenue-law. [For the only trade 
which a Southern Union would care to have would be, as 
nearly as possible, Free-trade. It is of course the object 
of the cotton-planters to manufacture nothing but raw 
cotton, and to buy every luxury and necessary of life in the 
very market in which they sell their staple. English calico 
and English cutlery will, therefore, stream into New Orleans 
and Charleston as soon as the Northern Union ceases to claim 
jurisdiction over those ports. How are these goods to be pre- 
vented from entering the territory of the old United States? 
No natural frontier separates the two halves of the existing 
Federation—the dividing line has been exclusively created 
by an artificial difference in social institutions. One glance 
at this boundary on the map will show the impossibility of 
maintaining it as a frontier for fiscal purposes. The oldest, 
largest, and most highly organized of revenue services would 
shrink from such an undertaking in Europe, while in America 
a staff of fiscal officers of even moderate efficiency has yet to 
be created, and could only be created at the expense of a 
violent shock to all existing tastes and all existing habits. 
It will always be the Central Government which will be 
charged with collecting the dues; and this Government in 
America will always be unequal to managing a revenue 
service on a grand scale, for two sufficient reasons—first, that 
it will always be feeble, and, next, that it will always job 
away its less conspicuous appointments to political adherents. 
But the grand and insurmountable impediment will be tha 
natural contour of the frontier. For every known and fre- 
quented road across it, there are fifty unknown and rarely 
frequented routes which a very army of functionaries would 
never succeed in obstructing. Protectionism in such a country 
isa natural absurdity. It can only be tried in a country with 
a sea-frontier ; and the Northern United States seem to have 
forgotten that they lose their maritime boundary, unless they 
can make up their quarrel with the South. 


AJAX AMONG THE SHEEP. 


EAVEN has made some men warriors, says the Greek 

poet, and has given other men a tongue. Within 
the last week Prince Napro.tzon has established a claim 
to be considered a conqueror, if not in battle, at all events 
in debate. It was impossible, in the present state of 
French opinion, that a discussion on the affairs of Italy 
should blow over, even in a French Senate, without a holy 
and sacerdotal storm. Piety compelled, in this instance, 
what impecuniosity forbade. Successive protests were de- 
livered by members of the clerical party in favour of the 
Pore and the King of Napies. In their name, M. le 
Marquis pe LA RocnesacquELin and Baron pE HEcKEREN 
rms ectively denounced Victor EMMANUEL and GaRIBALDI, 
coupling their names with the Liberals of Europe. There 
was a slight stir in the Senate, and its members were un- 
usually agitated. Some of the guardians of French liberties 
began to be of opinion that it would not, after all, be so very 
dangerous to be ungrateful. Thenit was that Prince NapoLzon 
burst like a bomb in the midst of the wavering assembly. 
He made what his enemies and friends alike confess to have 
been a remarkable and powerful speech. The Senate, a 
body more accustomed “to a prosaic life of salary and 
silence than to the romance of Parliamentary contests, 
were panic-stricken on the spot, except those whose heads 
had been turned by excessive meditation on the Pope's 
wrongs. M. DE LA RocHEJAcQuELIN lost his temper, 
and was easily discomfited. The Baron pe HEcKEREN, 
with more wisdom, was down upon his knees in the twinkling 
ofan eye. He hoped that nothing he had ever said or done 
would give anybody the impression that he was not loyal. 
He begged leave to breathe a martial aspiration that Prince 
Napoteon and he, in spite of all differences, might yet 
do battle side by side around the person of the Emperor— 
a disquieting prospect in which his Imperial Highness was 
contented, for the sake of decorum, to acquiesce. Congratula- 
tions poured in on all sides, for what had been said had been said 
well. Yet, after all, the victory was cheaply won. It was Ajax, 
the son of TeLamoy, falling pell-mell upon the Grecian sheep, 
and imagining in his excitement that he was destroying 


thusiasm, had forgotten whom he wasaddressing. He dreamed 
that he was seourging, not the senators of Napotron IIL. 
—the Imperial flock of which M. Tropitone is the shepherd 
—but the heroes of renown, the chieftains of Parliamentary 
debate, the Peers and Representatives of France. Philo- 
sophic politician and pungent speaker as he seems to be, he 
had not really been pitted against his equals. Overthrowing 
the Baron pe HeckereEN is at most a kind of civic and peace- 
ful ceremony. Even the wholesale slaughter of French 
Cardinals, for a man of nerve and will, is a mere massacre 
of Innocents, His Imperial Highness fell upon them as the 
wolf upon the fold. 
The Senators of France are never likely to forget that a 
speech by Prince Napoueon is a speech by the cousin of the 
Emperor. As such, and quite apart from its intrinsic merits, 
it is a State proceeding. Like the birth of an Imperial Prince, 
it isan incident of official interest, if not of political importance, 
The functionaries of the Empire stand by and assist during 
the performance. When itis over, the Senators buzz, and the 
Ministers come forward to congratulate. Prince Napro.zon, 
however, is by no means a mere Imperial appanage. He is a 
man of strong independent views, and possesses a following 
of his own. His ability is the one thing about him that 
his friends have never doubted. Henceforward his enemies 
will be convinced of it as well. His speech was a clear, 
statesmanlike, and trenchant résumé of the Italian situation, 
from the point of view of the broadest Liberalism. Of Pio 
Noxo he spoke as of a priest whose earthly crown had 
already fallen to the ground. A Confederation with the 
Pore for President would, he thought, be a chimera. Italian 
unity, he showed, promotes, and does not impede, French 
influence in Europe ; and Venice and Rome are the two 
coping stones of the edifice. Let Italy, he said, be 
patient, organize her armies, and come to an under- 
standing with France—advice the latter part of which is 
strangely suggestive of pactes de famille, of the fate of Nice 
and Savoy, and of the uses to which, with Heaven's blessing, 
universal suffrage may be turned. France, on the other 
hand, will, in his opinion, do well to cultivate an English 
alliance—an alliance not with this or that Ministry, but with 
the English people. Such are the views of Prince NAPoLEon ; 
and the question is, how far are the views of Napotron IIT. 
the same? Some uncertainty seemed to prevail upon this 
point even in the Senate itself. The Senators could not 
make up their minds whether they had been listening to 
the thunder of the gods, or only to the imitative thunder of a 
demigod. Was Parroctus fighting on his own account, or 
was he fighting in the panoply and under the very eye of 
Acuittes himself? 

M. Bitiavutr is right in the explanation he gives to his 
interrogators. Prince Napo.eon, in all probability, does 
not represent the Empzror. He represents what the 
Emperor would be if he were not Emperor but Prince of the 
blood. The difference between the cousins may be measured 
by the whole length of the distance between the Palais 
Royal and the Tuileries. His Imperial Highness is not one 
of those many Imperial prophets who run before the chariot 
wheels of II[., as ran before Auas, to 
say where and when the Emperor is coming. He is a man 
of too strong a temper and too determined a character to 
be the mouthpiece of anybody else. He is the representative 
of the spirit of Napoleonism discharged of the respon- 
sibilities of office—at present a more consistent NapoLEoy 
than Naporeon III. himself. United by secret and 
wide ties to many of the extreme Liberals of the Con- 
tinent, he has influence and means of information as 
to the state of Europe which give him no slight 
political importance. Nor is he careful invariably to use it 
so as to promote the success of his Imperial cousin’s policy. 
He has a policy and philosophical ideas of lisown. By 
the Emperor he is. half feared, half believed in, half dis- 
liked. This being the case, his speech is in no sense an 
official manifesto. It is more likely to be an embodiment of 
the notions of Count Cavour. The Prince has wisely 
become a Sardinian at heart since his marriage and sub- 
scribes, it seems, in all things to the ideas of Sardiuia’s 
Minister. Between the Italian programme traced in the 
Sardinian Parliament by the latter and that traced in the 
French Senate by the former, there is little or no difference. 
The tone of Prince Napo.eon, whether genuine or counter- 
feit, is at present, “ Cavour, c'est moi !” 

But though the Prince is no Imperial outvider, an 
harangue like his recent one does good service to his Imperial 
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front which he can support or abandon as he pleases, at 
a moment's notice. This rhetorical raid of his Highness 
against the Porr stands to Napotgon III. as the Sicilian 
expedition of GarIBaLpI stood at its outset to VicTor 
Emmanve. It commits him to nothing. A subject too power- 
ful to be repressed may say and do what he pleases without com- 
promising his master. Thus public opinion is silently prepared 
for events which under some circumstances may conceivably, 
and indeed probably, ensue. It is true the Prince cannot 
be controlled, nor is he receptive of advice. But in case of 
an emergency he can be disavowed, and his sentiments re- 
pudiated. Catholic opinion prove stronger in France 
than is to be desired, Prince Napo.Eon can be represented 
as a politician of generous impulses, who differs from the 
Emperor in this one vital point, that he does not believe in 
Pro Nono and the immortality of the soul. At present the 
Emperor adopts the position of admiring his cousin’s elo- 
quence, without necessarily sharing “ all his opinions.” That 
is probably the Imperial position about other things as 
well as Prince Napoteon’s speech. It is virtually the 
relation in which the Emperor stands to his own pamphlets 
on the morning after they are published. This attitude is 
the same as that in which the monarch with the iron mask 
reads each newest publication of M. pe LAGUERONNIERE. 
In case of misadventure it would be General GArrBALDI who 
fails, it is M. p—E LaGuERONNIZRE and the Prince NaPpoLeon 
who have been imprudent. In case of success, it is the 
King of Prepmont and the Emperor who win. 

But this grand Parliamentary display is of domestic no 
less than foreign interest. It is an inaugural triumph for 
the new régime introduced in November, 1860. Will the 
great speech of Prince NapoLEon warm the French Senate 
into life, or will it be like a passing splash in a quiet pond ? 
A political career of some sort no doubt lies open to the 
Prince. He may perhaps, if he desires it, head the Repub- 
lican Liberals of France ; nor, in so doing, would he, as he 
seems to fear, be necessarily suspected of a wish to repeat 
the odious part of an Ecauité. But the Senate as at pre- 
sent constituted is a poor arena for gladiatorial shows of 
eloquence. When Prince Napoteon returrs home at night, 
his sword reeking with the blood of Bishops and of Senators, 
Minerva, watching from the Tuileries, will laugh in her sleeve 
to think how easily he is amused. He will have the field 
pretty nearly to himself. An aged Catholic bell-wether 
may now and then struggle, or some inexperienced young 
new comer in the happy fold may forget the conditions of 
discipline upon which he was permitted to enter, but the 
issue cannot be doubtful. Ajax the scourge-bearer will find 
no difficulty in being a terror and a trial to the sheep. 


THREE SCANDALS. 


NE of our contemporaries has perhaps done some in- 
justice by associating the three scandals, in three 
distant countries born, which have just been attracting 
public attention. The pecuniary affairs of M. Muiris in 
France, of ex-Secretary Fioyp in the United States, and of 
Mr. Larne in England, have unquestionably acquired an 
unpleasant publicity ; but, so far as the three cases are at 
present known, their resemblance is the resemblance of 
difference. We are not afraid to say that everybody expects 
Mr. Laine will relieve himself from the imputations brought 
against him, but we can only wish we could say the same 
thing of M. Mirés or Mr. Froyp. In Mr. Laryo’s favour 
are the circumstances under which the charge was made, 
the frankness of his disclosures, and the improbability of his 
departing for his Indian post if he supposed it possible that 
serious delinquency could be established against him. There 
are none of these considerations to be urged: on behalf of 
Mr. Fioyp or M. Mires ; but then, in the case of the Ame- 
rican, allowance ought to be made for the furious party hatred 
which his acts have naturally provoked, and, in regard to the 
Frenchman, the English observer of the proceedings against 
him ought to remember that French justice has no presump- 
tion of innocence like our own, and always considers that a 
man whom the police have thought fit to arrest is guilty, 
until he has shown that he is not guilty. Nothing, in short, 
can be positively concluded at present as to the truth of the 
charges brought in any of the three cases, but there are 
some external circumstances connected with them which 
merit notice. 
The fate of M. Mires is curious and most illustrative of 
contemporary French society. At the time when the Re- 
public of 1848 fell, he was in the humblest circumstances—a 


small Jew broker whom nobody had heard of. Within 4 
very few years from 1851, he had mounted to a pinnacle of 
supposed fortune such as is scaled but once or twice in a 
century. He was believed to be the millionaire of mifionaires, 
the Rothschild of a newer and more adventurous era. The 
only known instrumentality by which this enormous ele. 
vation was produced was an establishment called the 
Caisse des Chemins de Fer—a kind of joint-stock staggin 

Company, or corporate Capel Court, which was powerfully 
aided in its operations by a system of bepuffing certain 
railway shares and depreciating others in the columns 
of special newspapers. It indicates the sort of Monte. 
Cristo view which Frenchmen take of great wealth, 
that, though everybody supposed that M. Mrrés’ for. 
tunes involved a great mystery, and though everybody 
had his own solution of the mystery, nobody seems to have 
suspected that the edifice was rotten. M. Mirés married 
his daughter into one of the oldest and proudest of French 
families, and the great people of Paris crowded into his wife's 
saloons, only indemnifying themselves for contamination by 
occasional epigrams. All over France, and in all countries 
affected by French opinion, he was looked upon as the Pro~ 
vidence of undeveloped resources. The municipality of Mar. 
seilles allowed him to begin the reconstruction of the 
city; the Government of Spain went to him for the 
money which was to feed the new Spanish railway system; 
and, if he was prevented from regenerating Turkey by & 
loan, that was mostly because the French Government had’ 
taken upon itself the office of Regenerator-General in the 
East, and did not wish to have its mission interfered with 
by a private hand. Then came the crash. Not a soul would 
allow that nothing had fallen but M. Mrris’s credit. So 
great aud mysterious a rise must have a great and mysterious 
fall corresponding to it, and there were no end of the 
eminent or notorious names which would presently be con- 
signed to disgrace or ruin. If the stories current in Paris 
were to be credited, as many arts were put in practice by 
M. Mrris in prison as by Bazac’s Vautrin, as many dignified 
personages were terrified by his arrest, and as many powerfal 


rumours have penetrated everywhere the Government inter- 
venes. A letter written by the Minister of Justice—say the 
Lord Chancellor—to the Emperor is published, in which the 
reports which are running through the city are condemned 
as inventions of factious malignity, and an Imperial s 

is recorded promising that M. Mires and all connected with 
him shall be punished with exemplary severity. The result 
of all this strange history seems to be that poor M. Minis is 
to be treated with extraordinary harshness because people 
had falsely asserted that he would expose somebody or other 
if he were brought to trial. 

The business of Governor FLoyp, Mr. BucHanan’s €x-Secre- 
tary for War,is whatthe French police call atenebreuse affuire. 
Not only is there a doubt as to his guilt or innocence, but even 
if he did the acts imputed to him, it is questionable whether 
his motive was fraudulent or treasonable. It was his duty to 
organize the trains or convoys by which ammunition, food, 
and other necessaries are conveyed to the detachments of 
United States’ troops stationed among the Mormons at 
Utah, or scattered over the great desert which divides the 
most westerly settled districts from the Rocky Mountains 
and Northern Mexico. These convoys were undertaken by 
contractors who, in accordance with English practice, were 
to be paid at intervals as their agreements were progres- 
sively performed. It seems, however, that Mr. Froyp fell 
into the habit of granting what the American papers call 


were ready to begin their journey. Whatever these docu- 
ments were, they seem to be binding on the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Froyp alleges that his object in issuing 
them was to enable the contractors to obtain credit 
for their current expenses; nor is the statement so ex- 
traordinary as it might appear to an Englishman, 
seeing that there is a reasonable presumption that every 
American contractor is a partisan of Government, 
probably selected more for his political services than for 
his abundance of credit and capital. But the remarkable 
thing about Mr. Froyp’s acceptances is the great amount 
they have reached. The Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has reported that the incredible sum of eight mil- 
lions of dollars is now payable upon these engagements ; and 
hence, considering that the Secretary at War knew the state 


to which the Federal Treasury would soon be reduced, it is 


influences converged in the attempt to save him. When the. 


“acceptances” to the contractors, not when any part of the 
undertaking was completed, but as soon as the convoys 
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not wonderful that he should be suspected of having delibe- 
rately provided for the falling due of this vast and unknown 
debt in order to add a new element of confusion to the perplex- 
ities of the United States at the very moment of disruption. 
Unfortunately for his personal probity, this affair of the 
“acceptances” is connected with another of still more 
suspicious complexion. A clerk in one of the public offices 
at Washington has been detected in the abstraction of Govern- 
ment securities, and he pleads, in defence, that he was 
desired to take them from their place of custody by an agent 
of Mr. Fioyn’s, who told him they were imperatively 
required by the Secretary at War to meet the pecuniary 
engagements of his office. This particular charge Mr. 
Fioyp denies; but it is remarked as significant that he 
puts no address to his letter of denial. In short, his 
enemies declare that he is hiding, either to avoid an accu- 
sation of treason or—which they declare more probable—an 
indictment for fraud. 

Mr. Latne’s case is associated with that of M. Minis 
through the nature of the imputation, and with that of 
Mr. Fioyp through the official station of the accused ; but 
it is singularly different in all its accompanying circum- 
stances. It is curious to observe how little English opinion 
tolerates that taint on private reputation which is so freely 
forgiven to American public men. Few would allege that, 
even if the utmost were proved against Mr. Larne, he would 
necessarily be guilty of malversation in his management of 
Indian finance ; yet everybody feels that, unless he disproves 
every material part of the accusation which has come before 
the public, he must be recalled from his post, though at the 
greatest possible inconvenience to the country. Again, the 
origin of the charge, and the mode in which it is dealt with 
by the English Government, are singularly contrasted with 
the treatment of M. Mires and the behaviour of the French 
authorities. No police agent drops down on Mr. Larne, or 
takes upon itself the management of the Canadian railways. 
The accusations are made in open day by a committee of 
self-appointed shareholders. When the Government hears 
of them, its whole anxiety is to show that, before sending 
Mr. Laing to India, it made proper inquiry as to his personal 
reputation. The notion that the character of the Govern- 
ment or of any of its members can be damaged by the affair 
has evidently not made its way into a single English head. 


THE AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTION. 


HE new Constitution of the Austrian Empire may be a 
masterpiece of political ingenuity, and a proof of the 
most perfect good faith on the part of the Government. It 
is asserted, on the doubtful authority of official newspapers, 
that the project has been received with enthusiasm in the 
German and Sclavonic provinces. But whatever may be its 
merits or its local success, as an experiment in the concilia- 
tion of Hungary and in the maintenance of the unity of the 
Empire, it has already proved itself a failure and a mistake. 
It is undoubtedly desirable to satisfy Styria, Bohemia, and 
Galicia ; but it is the disaffection of Hungary which threatens 
the existence of the dynasty and of the State. In the pre- 
sent stage of the dispute, it was idle to suppose that the Con- 
stitutional controversy could be terminated by the institution 
of a federal Parliament at Vienna. Every power which is 
conferred on the Council of the Empire necessarily inter- 
feres with some attribute of the Diet ; and the Austrian 
Government ought by this time to have learned that 
a legal struggle admits ‘neither of compromises nor of 
equivalents The Hungarians are not demanding ge- 
neral concessions or arbitrary limitations of prerogative ; 
but they are insisting on the re-establishment of privileges 
which have never been regularly abolished. It is useless to 
dwell on the liberality of the new Constitution or on the 
expediency of maintaining the connexion with Austria. 
Even if the Hungarian leaders desired the consolidation of 
the Empire, they would not be so weak as to throw away 
the advantage which they derive from their adherence to 
ancient laws and franchises. By relying on their rights 
they have forced their adversaries to acknowledge in prin- 
ciple the justice of the claims which they still regard as prac- 
tically inadmissible. When the final rupture arrives, the 
Government, and not the nation, will be defending by force a 
revolutionary cause. Francis JosEPH will not be crowned 
with the assent of the Diet until he has submitted to the 
establishment of a Hungarian Ministry; and until he has 
performed the indispensable ceremony he will . not be recog- 


commenced until there is a reasonable probability of success, 
but the nation can afford to wait for the struggle better 
than the Government. Martial law and forcible repres- 
sion, however rigid and effective, will leave the work of the 
last year and a half to recommence under still more un- 
favourable conditions. 

The unexpected disturbances in Warsaw will alter the 
prospects of the contending parties. Notwithstanding the 
coldness of the relations which have long existed between 
the two Imperial Courts, Austria relies, in the last resort, on 
the assistance of Russia against Hungary. The intervention 
would not, as in 1849, be gratuitous ; but an equivalent might 
be found in Turkey for services rendered nearer home. Itis 
in anticipation of this obvious danger that Lord Joun 
RvssE.L, notwithstanding his goodwill to Italy, continues to 
profess an earnest desire for the alliance of Austria. The 
steady opposition to Russian aggression which the statesmen 
of Vienna have inherited from MerrernicH may be over- 
borne, in case of war with Hungary, by irresistible 
necessity ; yet, if Russia should be fully occupied at 
home, the contingency may never arise. The losses 
of the Crimean war have not yet been replaced, and the 
Emperor ALEXANDER has wisely abstained from carrying 
on the system of his father, who sacrificed the resources of 
the Empire to the object of maintaining an army of over- 
whelming force. Russia must, however, always be a formid- 
able Power, and there are many reasons which may induce 
her Government to save Austria from destruction, and at 
the same time to remove a principal obstacle to interference 
in Turkey. It is by no means certain that an independent 
Hungary might not serve as an effectual barrier to the 
southward progress of Russian dominion, and the master of 
Poland has a strong interest in preventing the emancipa- 
tion of subject races, The revival of Polish disaffection will 
furnish another argument for intervention in Hungary, 
unless it proves sufficiently serious to offer a material obstacle 
to external enterprises, 

The national tradition of Poland has been almost exclu- 
sively preserved by the nobles and by the landed gentry. The 
peasantry are either devoid of political feeling, or incapable of 
giving it expression. Under the iron rule of Nicnoxas the 
country was silent, and it was consequently forgotten by 
Europe. A less illiberal system of administration allows 
some symptoms of the accumulated discontent to transpire. 
Forbidden to meet for political objects, the nobles and the 
gentry have adopted the contrivance of an agricultural asso- 
ciation ; and the various plans for emancipating the serfs 
have furnished the society with a subject-matter which is inti- 
mately connected with practical administration. The leading 
nobility have, withingenious boldness, outbid the Government 
in the liberality of their offers to the peasantry, and the mere 
fact of their deliberations seems to have revived the national 
feeling among the inhabitants of Warsaw. The circumstances 
of the recent.collision are variously reported, and it is even 
denied that any violence was used by the troops on the first 
day of the popular demonstrations. On the 27th of February 
several innocent persons were killed by a volley which seems 
to have been wantonly and unnecessarily fired. Some of 
the victims were landed proprietors belonging to the 
agricultural association, and the affair, even if it has been 
accidental, will greatly facilitate the encouragement of 
general agitation. Time only can show whether there 
is either a comprehensive organization or a strong 
national enthusiasm in Poland. The great events 
which have occurred in Italy have revived the hopes of 
all subject nationalities, and a movement may now be prac- 
ticable which its leaders would a few months ago have re- 
garded asutterly hopeless. The Russian Government probably 
shares in the general uncertainty as to the extent and im- 
portance of the agitation in Poland, and until all fears of 
revolt are removed, little inclination will be felt for an un- 
necessary conflict in Hungary. Russia cannot safely rely on 
the continued indifference of the Polish peasantry to the 
projects of the educated classes. Modern experience has 
shown how rapidly national enthusiasm may be created and 
propagated, when it takes its rise with the natural leaders 
of the people. In Hungary and in Italy the lowest classes 
were apparently contented with a foreign dominion which 
interfered but little with their daily life and their material 
interests ; yet in 1848 the Austrians failed to find a partisan 
in Hungary, nor was the smallest division of classes percep- 
tible when Lombardy was emancipated by the campaign of 

1859. In the last Polish revolution the nation wa- equally 


nised as a legitimate King. Armed resistance will not be 


unanimous, and if the struggle is renewed, the tie of language 
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and religion will probably bind every Pole to the cause of 
independence. 

While Hungary is threatening to rise, and Russia is ham- 
pered by internal difficulties, the popular party even in 
Germany itself uses unfriendly language to Austria. Baron 
VivxcxeE, who lately carried in the Prussian Chamber the 
amendment in favour of Italy, continues to declare that 
German interests are not identified with the fortunes of the 
composite Austrian Empire. There seems to be every 
probability that in the impending struggle Prussia will 
remain steadily neutral. The Germans entertain little sym- 
pathy for the alien races on their frontiers, and they have a 
special dislike to the Poles ; but they will by no means be 
inclined to embark in a crusade for the maintenance of 
Austrian supremacy over Magyars or Croats. On the whole, 
it seems likely that the new constitution which has been 
promulgated at Vienna will perish still-born in the midst of 
war and revolution. 


THE DEBATES ON THE NAVY. 
A MONG the many particulars in which the Admiralty 


mismanagement of naval aflairs is conspicuous, the 
existing arrangements as to the pay and promotion of 
officers are no doubt bad enough. Sir J. E vpninstone 
made a strong case for his clients, and by the help of the 
disposition which has been recently manifested to use the 
old Admiralty grievances as weapons of party warfare, he 
succeeded in obtaining, by a small majority, the Committee 
for which he asked. He is probably a sincere naval re- 
former, but we doubt the prudence of the tactics which he 
is now adopting. He judiciously abstained from pressing 
his resolutions on naval administration to a division, and 
he would have shown more judgment if he had foregone 
the barren victory which he gained on Tuesday evening. 
The truth is, that Admiralty defaults are not chargeable 
to any one time or any particular Ministry. The present 
Bvuard appears to have as strong a desire as its peculiar 
constitution allows to do what is fair and just to satisfy all 
classes in the vavy, whether officers or men, and to put 
matters in general on a businesslike footing. But this is 
beyond the powers of such a body, and the only hope of 
redress for the many just complaints which are urged on all 
sides is in the entire remodelling of the department, which 
will probably result from the labours of Admiral DuNcomBe’s 
Committee. 

If this is really the true state of affairs, it does seem a little 
unfair, and certainly very premature, to press isolated grie- 
vances to an issue with a moribund body like the Board of 
Admiralty. Once correct the disorganization at head 
quarters, and all subordinate defects will find their own cure. 
‘True reformers would do well to refrain from special attacks, 
and to concentrate their whole energy on the one genuine 
reform which will include all others. When. the existence 
of mismanagement is assumed, as it now is, in every branch 
of naval administration, it would be a vain task for the 
House of Commons to take upon itself the correction of 
each particular abuse ; and unless the main inquiry results 
in nothing, which can only happen from the lukewarmness 
or the squabbles of those who have to conduct it, Committees 
upon every special grievance will be quite superfluous. No 
Department which can be substituted for the government of 
the notorious Board can be expected to be perfect, but in its 
early days, at least, it may be hoped that it will be quite as 
eager to distinguish itself by useful reforms as any Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The wrongs of all 
classes of naval officers which have just been handed over 
for the consideration of a separate Committee, would be 
among the first matters to be attended to; and it would 
have been better for all parties to wait for the thorough pur- 
gation of the department before attempting to apply little 
local remedies which, when suggested, are certain to be 
postponed until the Admiralty has outlived its present tran- 
sitional condition. 

The tone of Sir Jonn Paxtnoton, both on this and on 
former occasions, has been that of a bitter opponent anxious 
to snatch at any opportunity for damaging the occupants of 
office. Perhaps we may trace in this temper the influence of 
the real or supposed increase in the strength of the Oppo- 
sition ; and in Admiral Watcor’s ebullition of feeling another 
element of Sir J. ELPHinstone’ssuccessis plainly enough mani- 
fested. The grievance unquestionably is a real one. Naval 
officers are underpaid,-and we are not prepared to accept 
Lord Patmerston’s pleasant explanation that everybody is 


underpaid, that it is very hard, but it can’t be helped, and 
it is all for the best. The servants of Government, whether 
military or civil, have a right to a fair remuneration ; and 
our only objection to the inquiry which has been granted 
is the palpable inutility of such special investigationg 
when the source and origin of all the mischief is about 
to undergo what we hope will be a thorough examina 
tion, to result in a complete reform. If every rotten 
department of the Admiralty were to be separately oven 
hauled and reported on, we should have the busi 
ness of reconstruction practically submitted to at least 4 
score of different tribunals, instead of being considered in 
its entirety by a single Committee. There must be a Com 
mittee on naval accounts,which have been even more neglected 
than naval officers, and an inquiry into the iron ship problem, 
which has been the occasion of more blundering and d 
than any one out of the Admiralty is able to compreh 
An investigation into seamen’s pay would be at least as im 
portant as that which Sir J. E:pninsrone has undertaken, 
and there is perhaps not a single branch of Admiralty busi- 
ness which would not be found on inquiry to be capable of 
immense improvement. If it is intended that all these dis 
tinct details should be the subject of separate inquiries, we 
may expect to have an admirable collection of Blue-books in 
a year or two, illustrating the various sins of the then defunet 
Board of Admiralty ; but if the one great inquiry is to be 
allowed to swallow up these minor investigations, there 
seems no very intelligible reason for making a special exception 
of the subject of officers’ pay and promotion. An organic 
reform is always followed by ample admiuistrative improve 
ments, and if the officers of the navy would keep their 
case in abeyance until their’ old enemy the Board 
is slain, they would be able to move to much better purpose 
than they can possibly do with only a Board in extremis to 
attack. However hard it may be hit, the Admiralty has 
arrived at a stage of decay when it is insensible to external 
blows. The torpor which precedes death is upon it, and even 
the House of Commons will hesitate to em the 
Department which is to take its place with resolutions upon 
details that ought to be left to administrative control. 

As an opportunity for putting the Government into a mi- 
nority, the debate of Tuesday was used with the customary 
adroitness of avigilant Opposition. But as the fault condemned 
was just as much (or indeed rather more) chargeable upon 
former Boards, the discomfiture of the Admiralty was of 
little party value, and was far less damaging to the Govern- 
ment than its own insane shuffling about Sir Batpwiy 
Wacker. There is no reason to suppose that the sudden 
necessity which arose for the departure of the Cape Admiral 
was occasioned by auy special alarm as to disclosures likely to 
affect the present Board more than any of its predecessors, 
and it is the more difficult to understand the perversity with 
which the Government despatched the late Surveyor to sea 
immediately after giving what was understood as a pledge 
that he should remain at home. There is one branch of 
business which the Admiralty has always conducted with 
exceptional vigour. Nothing could exceed the promptitude 
and energy with which the Board on almost all occasions has 
worked the electric telegraph. But strangely enough, after 
the recal of Sir Batpwin WALKER had been conceded by Lord 
PALMERSTON, the Admiralty for once forgot to use its favourite 
telegraph untilafter a day’s delay,and ended by despatching the 
slowest vessel in the service to cut off the gallant Admiral 
who was supposed to be boxing about in the Channel. Of 
course the Avon, thus despatched in the hope (1) of inter- 
cepting the Narcissus, has returned without accomplishing 
her mission. Whatever doubt may have existed before, 
there can be no question now of the value of evidence which 
it is thought worth while to suppress by so large an expendi- 
ture of trouble and character ; and even if the Admiral 
eludes pursuit and gets safely to the Cape, the House of 
Commons will no doubt insist on his return, which may 
even now be secured (by the aid of the Post-office) in ample 
time for the purpose fur which his presence is required. This 
kind of gratuitous folly will do more harm to the present 
Admiralty, and the Government to which it belongs, than a 
score of motions like Sir J. ELpHinsronx’s, which condemn 
one party no more than another. But both the one and the 
other show the same sort of blindness on all sides to the 
reality of the crisis at which the system of naval admi- 
nistration has arrived. If Lord Patmerston had be- 
lieved that the Committee about to sit was destined to 
wind up the existence of the worn-out Board which has 
so long maladministered the navy, he would scarcely have 
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tho ight it prudent to back up a hopeless cause by so glaring 
» pece of sharp practice as the abduction of a witness. On 
ibe other hand, Sir J. Ecpuimstone and his supporters must 
pave been equally wanting in faith in the issue of the general 
inquiry, to have pressed at such a time for a separate inves- 
tigation into a comparatively small department of Admiralty 
plundering and unfairness, 

A very short time will, we believe, show plainly enough 
that nothing less than an entire reconstruction of the 
Admiralty is impending ; and those who are able to contri- 
pute to this result would be better occupied, even for their 
own sakes, in giving evidence before Admiral Duncomse’s 
Committee, than in detailing their personal grievances in 
another Committee-room without perhaps advancing their 
own cause in the smallest degree. 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


or of the strongest and one of the most legitimate objec- 
tions urged by Burke against the English friends of the 
French Revolution was based on the danger with which political 
freedom was threatened by the formation of great irresponsible 
clubs, claiming to have a right to interfere in public affairs, and 
demanding that their corporate capacity should be recognised 
in Parliament by their petitions being received as if they con- 
stituted a body known to the law. Burke painted in Janguage 
that can never be obsolete the evils that may arise from the 
dictation of political societies; and what he said of political 
societies may be said in this day of religious societies. If we 
do not take care, we shall be at the mercy of well-organized 
corps of ignorant fanatics. The danger is subtler and less appa- 
rent than that with which political societies menaced former 
generations ; but it is quite as real, and much more serious. It 
is easy to oppose a political society, if we have the courage; but 
it is not easy to oppose a religious society. We can seldom say 
that the object of the society is distinctly bad in itself; nor can 
we organize a counter society, or we should seem to be laughing 
at religion. The Religious Tract Society, for pag 4 exists for 

object which is only open to censure because the particular 
set of people who make most fuss about jt are almost always 
silly posree. In itself this need not be the case. If none but 
suitable tracts were given at none but suitable moments 
to none but suitable people, a free distribution of tracts 
would be not only harmless but laudable. Nor can the 
Society, when it does harm, be met by an institution like it- 
self. We cannot oppose the bigotry of the Religious Tract 
Society by starting a society for preventing the distribution of 
religious tracts. Such societies, therefore, have the immense 
advantage of being supported by well-meaning people, of having 
an object that may be good, and of being safe from opposition in 
their own line. The greater their advantages, the greater their 
mischief when they do mischief at all; and that they do very 


great mischief sometimes is not only certain in fact, but is exact] 


what might have been expected. For they work in this way. 
number of people are bound together under a system that requires 
two things for its success—-first, that each member of the organiza- 
tion shall zealously obey the directions of a central authority, and 
secondly, that this central authority shall have a machinery by 
which the whole body is linked to the very few persons who lead 
it. There is thus created a knot of active, influential, busy people, 
who have, through the agency of subordinates, many thousands of 
admirers at their beck and call. This is the final result of many 
religious societies. When the society is a party one, all its 
members belong to a particular party, and the society is used as 
a means of supporting a particular party. In this case, the 
leaders are not divided among themselves ; and for any party 
object they can bring the united force of the whole society into 
play. They must not, however, go too far in advance of their 
rty, or endeavour to make its aims better and its spirit more 
iberal, or they will lose their influence ; and, on the other hand, 
the mere pleasure of the consciousness that they are in close 
contact with so much resp€ctful fanaticism indisposes them to do 
anything by which their influence could be impaired. 

The evils which flow from this organization of fanaticism are 
of two kinds—one casual and prominent, the other permanent 
and obscure. The political pressure of religious societies is 
exerted only when some object is to be gained which the leaders 
think of importance, and then it is a very heavy pressure. If, 
for example, Lord Shaftesbury likes to take up a question which 
admits of having a religious twist given to it, he can immediately 
set four or five great societies to work. In aby bg of Eng- 
land his opinion is explained, upheld, and glorified by a host of 
schoolmasters, parsons, Young Christians, City missionaries, and 
others who can influence or command hundreds of disciples. In 
a few weeks petitions pour in to Parliament announcing that ten 
thousand schoolmasters, a thousand clergymen, two thousand 
Protestant ministers of various denominations, a hundred thou- 
sand Englishwomen, fifty thousand married men, fifty single 
laymen, and countless children, are groaning night and day until 
Lord Shaftesbury’s opinion receives the assent of the Legislature 
and is shaped into law. This is an enormous power to be wielded 
by any man, and it must be noxious, because, unless its leader kept 

within very narrow bounds of thought, it would cease, 


— therefore by its very nature must be exercised in a spirit of 
naticism. 
Precisely thesame influence is wielded by the Jesuits, in countries 
where they are dominant, and precisely the same harm ens 
We have con so accustomed to associate the Jesuits with the 
system of casuistry, that we are disposed to believe that it is 
because they are, or were, casuistical, that they are to be dread 
The rulers of Catholie countrics are of a very different opinion, 
They know that the danger of Jesuitism lies in its spirit of arro- 
gant dictation, and that this spirit is derived from existence 
of a semi-religious machinery, devoted to the interests of the 
Order. The Jesuits do not nominally interfere, except when the 
interests of the Church or of religion are at stake ; but then these 
interests ‘always are at etake. 1t would not be difficult to show 
that the Religious Tract Society is interested in the issue of 
every political contest. The Government, therefore, of a 
country where religious societies are powerful feels that at any 
moment the societies may choose to interfere, and consequently, 
stand well with these societies is the first condition of political 
peace. The influence of good, et oye when they can but 
be massed together, is enormous ; it is every where exhibited 
in much the same shape. The Jesuits at Vienna have presented 
in recent years a close lel to the leaders of certain religious 
societies in England. They work zealously, and not ineffectually, 
for agood object. Vienna has improved morally in some respects 
under the Jesuits, just as many English towns may have improved 
morally under the operations of partisan religious societies ; and 
the kind of people who guide the general organization are much 
the same in the two casea. The Jesuits of Vienna have entirely 
dispelled the notion, once so obstinately held, that the successful 
brethren of the Order were scheming, long-sighted, shrewd 
statesmen, with a power of governing denied to laymen. The 
actual representatives of the Order have shown themselves credit- 
able, weak, cgnscientious, well-meaning people, utterly unfit to 
govern a great country for four-and-twenty hours, but skilful in 
supporting a Ministry, and in controlling the manifestation 
of opinion amon f-educated ms; and the English 
lel holds remarkably true in all these res Tf none 
ut able schemers could lead religious societies, we should be 
much more safe ; but it is because there is such abundance in the 
world of the kind of intellect that is required to lead them that 
they are so powerful and so long-lived. 
hese religious societies also exercise a permanent and obscure 
influence which is of a nature to be deeply regretted. They 
positively stifle out all independent thought in many circles, and 
even in whole towns. They proclaim, quite as decisively as the 
Jesuits, that such and Au | subjects must never be thought 
about, or spoken of, or alluded to, They lay down more arbi- 
trarily than the Jesuits their own canons of orthodoxy and their 
own tests of perfection. Educated and well-to-do people in 
London can hardly picture to themselves the difficulty with which 
a young man exercises independent thought in a town given 
over to the tyranny of these societies. The Young Christians of 
the place have gorneae voted that Shakspeare is a profane and 
dangerous author. He cannot agree, but he hardly likes to open 
his Shakspeare except by stealth. He knows that if he does, the 
consequence wil: be that all the young zealots of the place will 
nounce him not to be a Christian ; and in a provincial town 
it is a very serious thing to be pronounced not a Christian. No 
one would hke ic go about a street with a collar round his 
throat marked “ erous;” and yet this is almost exactly 
what the proscribed thinker has to endure. There are no more 
tea-parties for him ; or, if there are, he is received with the smile 
and shrug of condemning pity. People whose lot has fallen ina 
smooth place, and who can afford to despise tea-parties, may 
laugh at this; but itis no laughing matter in humbler spheres. 
Perhaps the peng women, he most affects is a drinker or maker 
of tea; and he to choose between her and Shakspeare. 
Perhaps the aunt that has got the family money is a 
rigid tea-and-toast lady, and not to drink tea with 
be equivalent to disinheritance. It is a very bard trial to 
a young man to know that if he ventures to praise Hamlet he 
will be treated by all his acquaintances and friends, by his mis- 
tress and his sisters, as a reprobate. He would be driven to a 
clay pipe at the nearest public for ever, and his misery would be 
insupportable, were it not that by a merciful provision there are 
almost always in every tyrannical and rigid society one or two 
rebellious female hearts to give him secret si of sympathy. 
But the tyranny exists, and is abominable, however such an 
alleviation may mitigate its force. The dictation that exists at 
this moment in some English towns sounds incredible when we 
first hear of it. In one e town in the centre of England, a 
conspicuous lawgiver among religious societies publishes and 
aaeine lists of books that may and may not be read. There 
1s an Index Expurgatorius as narrowly conceived and as sternly 
enforced as ever proceeded from the Vatican. To read a forbidden 
book involves absolute exclusion from society, and social penalties 
are quite as powerful as legal ones. And the triumph of fanaticism 
is intimately connected with the existence of religious societies. 
In the firat place, any book or that the leaders of 
societies tg condemn is | tabooed 
urther inquiry. No protestations or explanations are of the 
slightest on, tthe decree is gone forth and cannot be altered. 


No hope could be more idle thane hope that, after what has 
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that he was not hired to write the history of Mary and Elizabeth. 
And, secondly, as society in provincial towns is parcelled out 
according to the divisions of these religious bodies, a person who 
is excluded from them is an outcast in a very different sense 
from that in which he would be if he merely differed in_opinion 
from individuals. A man who is turned out of a Young Christian 
Association because he reads Shakspeare has a public stamp of 
heathenism affixed to him. Two good young men may get on 
very well together, and help and like each other, although one 
thinks it wrong, and the other thinks it right, to read Hamlet ; 
but when one is a Young Christian, and the other is an ex- Young 
Christian, friendship and toleration are gone for ever. _ 

These consequential effects of certain religious societies are 80 
serious that we confess we think it better that the societies should 
not exist. Excellent as may sometimes be the result of giving 
tracts to the poor, the good is more than counterbalanced by the 
danger to political liberty and to freedom of thought which the 
orgasization of tract societies in the hands of mediocre partisan 
leaders necessarily involves. But religious societies will not 
cease because it may be better they should do so. On the con- 

, We e to see such societies as the Religious Tract 
Society and the Protestant Alliance increase in numbers, and 
rhaps, for a time, in influence. It will be found convenient 
more and more persons to have the support these societies can 
ive and to escape the annoyances they can inflict. In the long run, 
owever, we hope that England will reduce them to their proper 
insignificance. There is a very strong turn to resist all dictation 
inherent in the English character ; and directly the dictation of 
these societies becomes generally recognised they will excite a 
strong opposition. At present they have been considered harm- 
Jess because their objects are good ; but when they are felt to be 
dangerous, the goodness of their objects will save them 
from extinction, perhaps, but not from humiliation. There 
is also a constant influence at work to counteract them 
in the higher literature of the country, both of present 
and past times. Not even the sternest censor can pro- 
hibit all able and liberal books; and one of the greatest ser- 
vices rendered by men whose writings are of an elevated and 
free nature, but are marked by great imperfections, is that 
they are admitted, partly through these very imperfections, into 
the privileged circle, and introduce a wholly new set of ideas. 
No writers of the present day have done more good in this way 
than Mr. Maurice and Mr. Kingsley. Their books are constantly 
reclaiming some of the waste soil hitherto included in the sterile 
region of fanatical societies. It is true that, as education advances, 
a new area is brought within the reach of these societies. Some 
more people are just taught enough to be fanatics. But this is 
inevitable. We cannot expect society to get on very fast. It is 
as much as we can hope for, if what is best makes its way little 
by little. 


THE YELVERTON CASE. 


HE surface moral of the Yelverton case scarcely requires to 
T be enlarged upon. It shows, as most of our celebrated 
causes show, how terribly fact beats fiction. It covers the whole 
field of the romantic and the picturesque. Scenery, character, 
situation, place and time, the drama and its accessories, the plot 
and the persons and passions of the play, al! surpass fiction on 
its own chosen grounds. The good and evil, the mixed 
motives, the inconsistent consistency of moral and _ passion, the 
dreadful catastrophe and the stern, righteous retribution, with 
the long vista of evil and wrong yet to come—all exhibit 
the great facts of life in one of those fiercest and most com- 

lex struggles in which the poet and the dramatist only 
follow nature with faltering energies. As it is moral 
problem to apportion praise and blame in the case of a Hamlet 
or an Othello, it ought to be a moot point whether our sym- 
pathies are rightly enlisted—that is, wholly enlisted—on this 
or that side of the tragedy; and there ought to be the most 
patient and hesitating reluctance to pronounce a general sentence 
covering the whole Yelverton affair. We shall assume an inti- 
mate familiarity on the part of our readers with the facts of the 
case. It is one which, once having begun, it is impossible not to 
exhaust, for in mere dramatic and pictorial interest no play or 
novel with which we are acquainted is more enthralling. __ 
Was Major Yelverton a deliberate seducer from the beginning ? 
This is Mr. Whiteside’s rationale of his character. No doubt, 
with the mostcold-blooded effrontery,and with aminute yetcallous 
analysis which would not have discredited a casuist, he favoured 
the Dublin jury with his theory of seduction ; but he did this only 
to support a speculative and ideal view of hisown character. He 
introduced limitations and scholastic distinctions with an elaborate 
subtlety and a brazen defiance of propriety and decency which 
would not have discredited a Busenbaum; but it must be remem- 
bered that this cool and scientific elaboration of motives was ex 
post facto. It is comparatively easy to frame a subjective theory 
of motives when the facts are established. It is a pitce justifi- 
cative, not a history. Major Yelverton strikes us as being a 
commonplace sort of person—at any rate at the commencement 
of his life-history. e was ultimately what circumstances made 
him. He had not sufficient moral fibre either to originate or to 
resist temptation. We are not disposed to attribute much deli- 
beration or choice to such a character. He did not so much 
create circumstances as he was led by them. And, after all, this 


Longworth he came into contact with a superior nature—we are 
not at present saying whether of good or of evil. But all along 
he crouched feebly and irresolutely in the presenve of a higher 
intelligence than his own. He stood no chance in the conflict, 
The man, as such, had merely the no morals, the no character, 
the no will, and the no resolution of commonplace selfishness. If 
he had formed the deliberate plan of seducing Theresa Long. 
worth, he was slow and impassive enough when the first overtures 
invited him. He certainly did not at first seek her. Langnid, 
sensuous, selfish, and supple, he made the best of circumstances ag 
they turned up, careless whether that best was wicked or virtuous, 
As the terrible drama went on, he seems only to have drifted, 
careless of the eddies so that his head was above the stream; but 
all along his share in events was not self-originated or controlling, 
His letters and his love-making are only the cold Aurora as con. 
trasted with the lava flame of passion and sentiment with which 
he was enveloped. He talked sonorous nonsense about fate and 
destiny, when he only meant that he gave himself up to the 
chances which he was too torpid to attempt to master. No 
doubt he was not deficient in mere animal passion; nor 


vigorous enough either to understand himself or the woman 
under whose influence he was thrown. And it is no paradox 
to say that a man may be uncalculating and at the same time 
cunning and false. He may be uncalculating about generals, and 
yet astute, false, and treacherous in particulars. This we take to 

ave been the case with Major Yelverton. He was false to the 
last degree of turpitude in the details of his conduct. He meant 
to deceive and to betray for the hour, and for the purposes of the 
hour. As to life itself, and the ends of life, he had not sufficient 
mental or moral strength and sense of right and wrong to wo 
out the problem of duty. It is.wery doubtful, at least to our 
minds, whether he was ever at the trouble of realizing the exact 
moral or legal consequences or bearings of his successive mar- 
riages, or pseudo-marriages, with Theresa Longworth. As to the 
disgusting and profligate rationale of “the conscience-saving 
ceremony ” and the “ mistress-in-law ” theory, this was only in- 
vented after the fact. It was brought out, or suggested, or in- 
vented, like any other flimsy theory, to account for the facts. 
And so it has come to pass that these fictions have so egregiously 
failed. They are too clever and ingenious, and too nicely tally 
with and fit into the strange situations and inconsistent facts to 
have produced them. 

For example, his position, as his counsel represents it, is that 
of a poor feeble victim throughout. He was stalked down by a 
designing huntress, who had few of the attributes of the cold 
Diana. He was enthralled—he was the passive victim of enchant- 
ments and philtres. And yet at the time when at least the Irish 
marriage was celebrated, he had, as he says, triumphed over his 
paramour’s virtue. If Theresa Longworth were the mere pas- 
sionate Eloise which he chooses to represent her, the interview 
with Father Mooney was entirely superfluous. Neither Mrs. 
Yelverton was simply passionate, nor was Major Yelverton 
simply passive, as he chooses now to represent it. Our own view 
is, that he never fairly weighed or thought out the exact force 
either of the Scotch or of the Irish marriage. We do not supposé 
that he went through the forms with a set and deliberate purpose 
either to keep or to break his vows. He left it to the chapter of 
distant accidents. He lived for the moment. As to the oaths 
at the altar, the pledge, the solemn and sacred espousals, they 
were mere barren, empty words, and no more. He never weighed 
them. Circumstances might turn up to make it convenient to ac- 
knowledge, or again to abandon, his wife. But all this was the 
concern of a future day. As to the exact form of his actions, and 
the exact meaning of his letters, whether he did or did not treat or 
correspond with Wevees Longworth as his wife—whiy, all that 
we can say is, he did and he did not. At one moment he did, 
when it suited him for the immediate occasion—at another be 
did not, when the inconveniences were stronger. He thought 
that he had got that hold over his wife that she would any how, 
and come what might come, obey. In what direction he might 
find it convenient to demand that obedience, or whether 
should or should not enforce his power, he had not determined, 
because it would be time enough to settle the point when a 
decision became inevitable or convenient. It was, however, this 
sitting loose to contingencies, and this easy view of obligations, 
which secured the verdict against him. All that the jury wanted 
was a decent pretext to discredit and disbelieve his testimony. 
Their sentiment, and that of the judge too, was pledged very 
early in the trial. Whether Major Yelverton really committed 
perjury or not as to the facts which he swore to, we are not 
called upon to pronounce. Whether Major Yelverton or Mrs. 
Yelverton are forsworn as to certain events, and whether those 
events preceded or followed the Irish marriage—whether the 
scenes on board those perilous steamers are fact or foul slander— 
the jury probably did not very rigidly investigate. There was 
a direct conflict of testimony; and of course one of the two 
witnesses—Mr. or Mrs. Yelverton—must be disbelieved. What 
the jury wanted was a justification for disbelieving a man who 
had, with such insolent effrontery, propounded doctrines as in- 
famous and vile as ever entered into the heart or passed the 
- of man, and for hunting out of Court with execration one 
who was so shameless as to divulge his own dishonour, who 
had suggested the crime of child-murder, and who, in a court 
of justice, had attempted an apology which few would have 
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This justification of the jury Major Yelverton’s defence amply 
supplied. That defence was just of a piece with his whole con- 
duct. It was inconsistent, extemporancous, and a thing of 
circumstances. If, as he acknowledged, he had repeated the 
most solemn vows before a priest at the altar with the fixed 
and firm determination never to keep them, why, the farce which | 
he confessed he had once committed before Father Mooney 
he might very likely be repeating before Chief Justice Monahan. 
A man who proclaims himself a deliberate violator.of the most 
solemn vows is not likely to be believed on his oath. Major 
Yelverton’s justification was precisely that which secured the 
verdict against him. The jury took him at his own word and 
adopted his own estimate of himself. They were logical enough 
to suppose that a gentleman who treated one oath in that very 
non-natural sense was likely enough so to treat another. 

As to Theresa Longworth, we are not careful to say all that we 
think. Happily for society, we trust thatgthe mould in which 
her character has been formed was broken after the first cast. 
Here we have the facts of a woman’s life, and they are incon- 
testable; but except in a “scrofulous French novel” they have, 
we hope, never before existed. Even now we almost refuse 
credence to the existence of such a person. She seems to have 
had parents, but all that we know about her father is only the 
wicked and unnatural parent of fiction, which meets us in the 
stereotyped form of an atheist’s death-bed. A girl born we don’t 
exactly know how, and bred ina convent ; left to her own devices, 
flying mysteriously about Europe and Asia, without any visible 
ties or restraints; apparently not troubled or blessed with the 
necessities of family or income ; educated in France and Italy, 
and with a cosmopolitan acquaintance with all peoples and lan- 
guages; driving cardinals to despair, and surrounded by an 
entourage of lovers whom she attracts by her charms and awes 
by her virtues ; prodigiously clever, prodigiously accomplished, 
romantic, enthusiastic, versatile, devout, religious and chari- 
table ; a Sewr de Charité under the most picturesque circum- 
stances, Eloise at once and Sophia, a Chantal and a Sappho, 
mixed up with the most famous battles and stirring events 
of history ; burning, and at the same time prudent; with won- 
derful powers both of self-sacrifice and self-restraint; chaste, 
yet always on the very verge of sin; with the sternest 
oe of character, and yet with the most passionate and 
abundant disregard of proprieties ; scornful of the whole world’s 
opinion, yet prond, self-contained, and haughty in a certain 
sort of barren self-respect ; prodigal and insolent in her display 
of passion and vehement emotion, yet with a clear, cold appre- 
ciation of an end of life—such is her own account of herself, 
and we are not disposed to question it. Not in the worst sense 
of the words, her life is that of a femme libre. Hitherto we 
have only met this sort of lady in French novels; and though 
she has scorched up the susceptible Celtic hearts in Dublin, we 
say it with no unkindness, we do not desire to meet her like 
again. Her excellences, if such she possesses, are far above the 
eommonplace, dull, stupid exigencies of every-day life. If all our 
girls were of this pattern, social life would be an impossibility ; 
and her career and her fate may be a useful warning. She 
towers above her sex; and the sex may be congratulated that 
hers is an unattainable level. She is a woman such as the world 
has seldom seen, and such as the world seldom wishes to see ; 
and all that she has won by her singular pre-eminence is a crown 
of misery for which the momentary excitement of the wild Irish 
ovation will poorly compensate. 

We have dwelt so long on the moral considerations of 
the affaire Yelverton that we must dismiss in the most summary 
way its legal bearings. It will doubtless do good. The execrable 
state of the Scotch and Irish marriage laws can scarcely be expected 
to stand this crucial experiment. That iniquitous law which was 
meant to prevent mixed marriages between Romanists and 

Protestants in Ireland is certainly doomed. It is true that its 

legal construction has scarcely been touched by this case. The 

legal effect of the alleged marriages is barely scratched by this 
suit; for Mr. Thelwall would have got his verdict on the solita 
fact that Major Yelverton even once spoke of Theresa Longwort 
as his wife. Who is the lawful wife of Major Yelverton has not 
been decided; and it is only by the most protracted litigation 


that the throat of the causé will be cut. A suit for promotion of 


marriage either by the first or second Mrs. Yelverton can alone 
decide the fact whether Theresa Longworth or Mrs. Forbes is 
to wear a coronet. But in the mean time something may be 
done. The recurrence of such a priest as Mr. Mooney, and his 


pete of sacred rites for a ten-pound note, half of which 
e “conveyed,” must be rendered impossible. Public curiosity 
may long amuse or instruct itself with the vexed problem of the 
Honourable Major’s veracity, and the equally unedifying ques- 
ngworth’s chastity ; but public indignation will 
demand the revision of marriage laws of which such a conflict 
as this case has produced is a disgrace and a scandal to civilized 


tion of Theresa 


society. 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF JUPITER. 


BS gga OMICAL science has produced a great number of 
curious problems touching the eccentricities of the satel- 
There are conjunctions and there are per- 


lites of Jupiter. 
turbations ; there is an Apojove and a Perijove; there are inde 


attracts the sun and that the sun attracts Jupiter, the motions 
of the heavenly Jupiter are so regular that astronomers can tell 
within half a second where the great planet will be at any future 
time you like toname. Herein is a great advantage 

by the Jupiter of the firmament over hi 

| world. Perhaps it may not be an advantage to himself, as such 
a regularity of motion must be at least monotonous. The feel- 
ings of a body so equably gliding through space must be some- 
thing like those of the husband and wife who never Quarrelled, 
and found it ‘‘ vara dull.” The Sun himself, according to a pious 
if not scientific belief, allows himself the amusement of dancing 
on Easter-day; but Jupiter, going on with his steady march, 
with his eccentric satellites gambolling around him, is like 
the solemn Turk, who never dances himself, but, when he wants 
amusement, sets his Greek slaves to dance before him. Far 


ssessed 
s namesake of this lower 


different is it with that terrestrial Jupiter who lays down the 


law on so large a portion of human affairs. He too has his 


satellites, and satellites at least as eccentric as any who disport 
themselves in the upper regions; but their eccentricities, unlike 
those of their celestial brethren, have extended their evil influ- 
ence to the sovereign luminary himself. Who can calculate 
beforehand the motions of the Jupiter of this world? What 
political Adams or Le Verrier has a telescope strong enough to 
tell us where he will be ten years hence, or even to-morrow 
morning? Every smaller planet—nay, even the remoter Dog-star 
and the great strength of Orion—trembles in his own place and 
orbit, lest the mighty wandering star should suddenly come into 
conjunction with him, and send him or his fragments whirl- 
ing about in some unknown region of boundless space. 
We feel decidedly in Apojove as we are writing; but we 
are not sure that, without at all changing our own course, 
we may not find ourselves in Perijove before we can get into 
print. There was 8. G. O.—possibly an eccentric, but as every 
one thought a highly favoured, satellite. A sudden perturbation 
of the great planet hurled him far and wide out of his orbit. 
He seemed to be banished to another system, or to have 
taken refuge in the dominions of the Central Sun. But another 
equally unexplained perturbation attracted the errant luminary 
back again, and he now revolves in his old path with an eccen- 
tricity not more or less independent than before. In short, to 
judge from our own earthly experience, we cannot but think that 
the astronomers have made some mistake. We are more inclined 
_to give ear to the description of Father Jove, given in an old 
poet, if not by a satellite, at least by an inferior planet who had 
good opportunities of knowing him. It would not, indeed, be 
olite to transcribe all the speeches of that most dutiful son, the 
Scooter. of Plautus’ Amphitruo. “ Scitus sycophanta” are hard 
words to apply to so great a potentate, but at least our earthly 
experience tells us little of that regular motion spoken of by the 
astronomers ; while we have weekly and daily before our eyes 
how the sublunary Jupiter now, as in the days of Alemena— 


——Versipellem se facit, quando lubet. 


Now we have, during the present year, observed several very 
curious phenomena in the Jovial world. To carry out our astro- 
nomical parable, we might call them spots or shadows upon the 
disk of the mighty planet. We do not know that any of them 
are of such a size as to portend the fall of suns above or of 
empires below; it is rather their minuteness which gives them an 
additional interest. Moralists tell us that character is best studied 
in trifles. The real man only comes out in the smallest transac- 
tions of daily life. We really know more about a statesman by 
seeing how he unfolds his pocket-handkerchief than by watch- 
ing how he unravels the tangled skeins of diplomacy or 
administration. So great a power as the Jupiter is worthy 
of minute and even microscopic study. Its slightest pertur- 
bation or eccentricity is worthy of being recorded. We feel, no 
| doubt, that there is some deep reason, if we could only find it 
out, why the territorial extent of a Bishop’s jurisdiction, which 
other people call a “‘ diocese,” is by the Jupiter invariably spelled 
a “ diocess,” as if torhyme with “ bless,” “ mess,” and “ success.” 
It was not without a feeling bordering on awe that, about the 
beginning of 1861, we heard the Jupiter, for the first time in its 
life, avow its own fallibility. If something or other happened 
then, we, the Jupiter, should have been wrong. We forget, nor 
does it greatly matter, whether the case Pf em put has 
happened or not ; the point is, that the Jupiter should confess 
that, under any circumstances, it could ever be wrong. Hitherto 
we have always believed that, whatever happened, the Jupiter 
was always right. As Cesar never did wrong but with just 
cause ; so, no doubt, the Jupiter had some just cause when, in 
writing an article on the evil deeds of the English clergy, it made 
the chief stress of its argument rest upon the crimes of the layman 
Dr. Humphreys. Nay, if the Jupiter had told us that Nice and 
Savoy would never be annexed, if it told us that the United States 
would never be disunited, there was no irresistible logic in the 
“accomplished facts.” So much the worse for the “‘accomplished 
facts” if they made void the predictions of the Jupiter. But 
we will not just now exercise ourself in such great matters. 
The point is, that the Jupiter has avowed the theoretical pos- 
sibility of itself going wrong. We thought this a favourable 
sign. We thought it a sign still more favourable when it more 
lately practically admitted the same truth by silently standing 
- | corrected by one of its own satellites. A little time back it 
treated us to a flaming article about the ex-King of Naples, 


pendent eccentricities, and eccentricities which are not inde- 
pendent. But for all this, and notwithstanding also that Jupiter 
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the Emperor Constantine Paleologus. The points of resemblance 
are indeed not easy to see. The champion of Christendom died 
in the breach, when submission would have been dishonour and 
further life a burden. The champion of his own tyranny, when 
he had learned what a bombardment was, sailed away to tell his 
grievances in safety to his Holy Father. But the words Con- 
stantine Paiologus were long words ; they looked well in small 
capitals ; they would impress the great middle class of England 
with the vast extent of Jupiter's historical learning, and only 
a stray Finlay here and there would detect a certain tone 
which sounded very much as if Jupiter had just heard of 
Constantine Palwologus for the first time. As soon after the 
article as such matters could to and fro between 
London and N aples, a satellite in the latter city writes 
to say that Francis of Bourbon is not at all like Constan- 
tine Paleologus. Of course he does it very humbly and 
indirectly. He volunteers the contrast as of his own accord, and 
does not venture upon any direct mention of the comparison to 
which he evidently alludes. Still the facts are there; the 
Jupiter has first admitted its own abstract liability to error, and 
has since done so more practically by inserting what amounts to 
a correction at the hands of one of its own correspondents. 

These are very hopeful signs, which may possibly point to a re- 
formation looming in some distant future. To be sure, there 
are yet more recent signs of backsliding. But perhaps, as ord 
Macaulay says of another Power of the Air who had shown 
symptoms of reformation, some licence must be allowed to so 
old an offender ; neither the lord of Olympus nor the lord of 
Tartarus can be expected to be perfectly reformed all at once. 
Certainly Jupiter never p himself more “ versipellis ” 
than he did on Friday last. The Bishop of Poitiers had been 
comparing somebody—somebody being, in this case, no other 
than Louis Napoleon Buonaparte—to Pontius Pilate. Pilate, 
we know, was banished into Gaul, and there are, or were 
in the last century, Proveneal nobles who claimed him as a fore- 
father. We know not whether he stopped in Corsica on his 
voyage and left any representative there. Be this as it may, 
the Saviour of Society was compared to Pontius Pilate. The 

sort of thing is nothing new. In the days of Froissart, Bajazet 
was Herod, and, much more lately, the Duke of Monmouth was 
audibly, in the House of Lords, likened by his royal father to 
Judas. The two Fredericks, grandfather and grandson, must 
have got quite used to being called Pharaoh, Lucifer, the 
Beast, the Great Dragon, and everything else of the kind. But 
this sort of talk, according to Jupiter—and we quite agree 
with him—can no longer be allowed in decent society. Indeed, 
he goes somewhat further than we can follow him. He is posi- 
tively shocked at the *‘ atrocity of the parallel ;” it is “a crime ;” 
it is ‘calling a great man a bad name, and pulling down his 
veputation to the level of a miscreant.” Whether the “ mis- 
creant”” means Pontius Pilate or the Bishop of Poitiers we are 
not quite sure. But we are less careful than Jupiter for 
the reputation of the great man. If using hard words did any- 
thing towards breaking the great man’s bones, we would call 
him the worst name the Bishop can think of in our next number. 
Our chief objection is that the hard words are not likely to 
brexk any bones except the Bishop’s own. Still we are quite 
ready to endorse the following Jovial canon :— 

Englishmen feel that when a man compares an antagonist to Judas 

Iscariot, or Pilate, or Herod, or Simon Magus, or any other objectionable 
character in Scripture, the charge answers itself, and there is no occasion to 
reply to the man who proclaims his own folly and shame by the very lan- 
guage he employs. 
Very good advice, doubtless. But what meets our eyes in the 
very same column? It seems a more serious perturbation of 
Jupiter than ever, when, directly after the precept we have just 
quoted, we find no less a person than John Bull wanted to 
one whom we are always taught to look upon as yet more worthy 
of abhorrence than Pilate himself. The “ guilty Knglishman,” on 
discovering the wrongfulness of slavery, did a great many strange 
things; among others, “he shut his eyes and screamed,” a state 
of things which we should like to see depicted in the pages 
of Punch. But at last— 

He cast his own twenty millions down to rid himself of the remaining 
evidences of his crime as penitently as Judas offered the thirty pieces of 
silver to the Jewish authorities. 

We like that phrase—*“ Jewish authorities” — it is a neat 
translation of the words “Chief Priests” into the language of 
the penny-a-liner. 

Now, what are we tosay ? Shall we say that it is lawful to apply 
names to our friends, to our country, or to ourselves, which we 
may not apply to our antagonists? Shall we say that the repu- 
tation of England is less sacred in Printing House-square than 
the reputation of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte? Is it a crime, 
an atrocity, to apply to him the sort of language which may, 
with perfect innocence, be hurled at the head of poor John 
Bull? Or shall we say that the Father of Gods onl tes has 
become more “ versipellis” than ever; that, if the blackamoor 
cannot be washed white, the white man can at least be tanned 
and dusted into the likeness of the blackamoor? Shall we not 
say, in the language of the Jupiter itself, that there is at least 
one contributor to the Jupiter who “ proclaims his own folly and 
shame by the very language he employs ?” 

After examining this great perturbation of Friday, we ean 
only — more shortly to a lesser eccentricity on Monday in 
the form of an article on Mr. Turnbull, followed up by 


another the very next day. Mr. Turnbull, it seems, is a “ third. 
class employé” of whom, when he was once appointed, Lord 
Palmerston never wished to hear again. ‘Lord Palmerstoy 
no more wished to see his face than a man driving a tandem 
wants to see the face of the leader.” We do not see the poin 
of the comparison, nor do we know that Lord Palmerston has 
seen Mr. Turnbull’s face any more than (to fall, like the Jupiter, 
into the bad habits of the Bishop of Poitiers) Pharaoh again say 
the face of Moses. The greater part of the article we cannot 
understand, but we find no defence of Lord Palmersten’s 
monstrous conduct in impugning the honesty of every map 
—Louis Napoleon, therefore, included—who professes the 
Roman Catholic religion. As we are also told that Mp, 
Turnbull, whose business lies with the reign of Edward VI, 
“probably takes a very correct view of many circumstances 
and events Sem 4 the Jupiter define ‘circumstances’ and 
‘events’?] w ih five hundred years ago,” we 
cannot help suspecting that the Jupiter thinks that it was five 
hundred years ago that Edward VI. was King of England. We 
think we can trace this last discovery to the same mint as some 
other curious coinages which have issued from the same quarter, 
Two or three years back, when the diggings at Carthage began, 
the Jupiter, for want of something more exciting, gave them an 
article. The Jupiter expected to come at once on the body of 
Hannibal. He proclaimed, what he might easily have concea 
that he had never heard of a Roman or a Christian Car. 
thage, that the names of Cyprian, Genseric, and Belisarius 
had never penetrated into the recesses of Blackfriars. § 
in the middle of a piece of fine writing, he wanted to men. 
tion the city of Paris. To call a spade a spade, or Paris Paris, 
would never do; a periphrasis was wanted, and the periphrasis 
hit upon was “ the capital of—Charlemagne!” Finally, about 
the same time, certain positions were put forth as resting on the 
authority of ‘the Taoli of the ancient Greek philosophers.” 
These Taoli are a class of men of whom we never heard before 
or after; we can only guess that, on the principles of Indo- 
European affinity, they may have something to do with those 
** Pandects of the Benares” about whom Lord Macaulay, in the 
preface to his Collected Speeches, took perhaps more trouble 
than they were worth. And so we will leave off for the present, 
only wondering whether some day or other a perturbation will 
take place violent enough to dethrone Jupiter altogether, and to 
“inaugurate” (as Our Own Correspondent would say) the reign 
of triumphant Vortex in his stead. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S CONVERSION. 


PT nae one who is familiar with evangelical biographies 
knows how large a space in those histories is occupied by the 
description of the hero’s or heroine’s conversion. All the pheno- 
mena connected with it, the symptoms of its approach, the out- 
ward indications of its progress, and the various peculiarities it 
leaves behind, are detailed with the scientific minuteness of a 
medical treatise. It is the part of his duty on which the evan- 
gelical biographer fondly lingers. He loves to dwell on the 
marks of a converted spirit, to recount how his converted hero 
shrank with horror from plays, anathematized waltzes, lectured 
his guests for reading the newspaper on Sunday, and murdered 
Scripture phraseology by the yard in his conversation, with all 
the enthusiasm of description which an ordinary novelist bestows 
on the perfect felicity of the third volume. This is all very well 
as long as the characters are obscure, and the biographer can 
invent or embroider at his pleasure. But as the sect rises in the 
world, its difficulties increase. Some day or other, for instance, 
if the religious world have a spark of gratitude, Lord Palmerston 
will bethe subjectof an evangelical biography, though we trust that 
that biograpber’s prospects of employment are still very distant. 
But when the day does come, we cannot help feeling some sym- 
pathy for the perplexities that he will endure. Naturally, he will 
pass over, with a very light hand, his hero’s foreign and domestic 
administration, and other frivolous and carnal vanities of 

kind. As a matter of course, if he be true to his colours, his 
strength will be mainly thrown on the description of the dis- 
tinguished professor’s conversion. Now, in the first place, the 
moment of that auspicious event will not be very easy to fix. It 
certainly must be posterior to the day when he recommended the 
Scotch Gensel Assembly to cultivate the virtue of cleanliness, 
and leave that of fasting in abeyance, if they wished to keep 
off the cholera. Such a profanity could only have been 
uttered by a heart still in the gall of bitterness. On the 
other hand, the change was unquestionably in progress, 
and probably far advanced, when he expressed a solemn hope 
that the late Bishop of London might be rewarded for his life of 
earnest activity ‘‘in another place.” That phrase indicated a 
mind, full, indeed, of high aspirations, but which had still 
imperfectly grasped the distinction between a future state of 
happiness and a seat in the House of Lords. We should be 
inclined to fix the exact moment of the change at about the 
riod of Dr. Villiers’ appointment. That selection exemplified 
in the most beautiful manner the rapid and yet gradual passing 
of the political man into the spiritual man. Dr. Villiers was 
himself the meeting-point of two worlds—the fusion of the two 
ethical systems by which the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Secretary of the Treasury are respectively a. A man who was 


at once the brother of a Whig earl anda distinguished preacher, 
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simultaneously enthusiastic for the promotion of Christian 
knowledge and clerical sons-in-law, was a fitting nominee for the 
newly-converted statesman. But the chief difficulty which the 
uestion of conversion is likely to cause to the biographer whose 
uture labours we are contemplating, will be to describe and 
account for the very unusual and peculiar effects which this 
critical change has left behind it. Whether it has reclaimed the 
Premier from the gaieties of this world, whether he abstains 
from the pollutions of a quadrille and tabooes pink ribbons, it is 
of course beyond our province to inquire. But it has super- 
induced a novel kind of metempsychosis, at the spectacle of which 
the boldest may well tremble. It has (no doubt) sanctified 
him, but it has also clerified him—to coin a new word for what, 
happily for the human race, is a new fact. So long as his mind 
is concerned with the affairs of this world, we still recognise the 
same wary and sagacious statesman as of old. But the moment 
he turns his attention to matters relating to religion, an awful 
metamorphosis comes over him, like that which the German ne- 
cromancers had the reputation of being able to work by their 
black art. He has changed his soul with somebody else. It is 
no longer the soul of Palmerston ; it is the soul of a very aged 
and rather anile parson—or rather, to speak in the superlative 
degree, of an archbishop. All the blunders, all the pusillanimity,all 
the ignorance of the commonestrules of business and the commonest 
decencies of justice, which of late years we have been accustomed 
to associate with the highest office in the Church, make their 
appearance in the Minister who holds his position, in uncertain 
times, chiefly by virtue of his high sense of honour and exquisite 
tact. Lord Palmerston’s conversion has been no ordinary con- 
version—he has been converted into an Archbishop-Premier. 
The wisdom that directs the legal proceedings and the epistolary 
correspondence of Lambeth has flowed into his soul. He is no 
longer one person, but two—two differing in all the qualities that 
distinguish the old woman from the statesman. His Parlia- 
mentary or lay half is still wise in counsel, cautious and sure- 
footed in action; his archiepiscopal moiety acts after its kind by 
heaping trick upon cowardice, and blunder upon trick. 

In illustration of this miracle, we need not go back to remote 
scandals or to disreputable appointments, clerical or lay. We 
need but glance at the case of Mr. Turnbull. History, dealin 
only with material appearances, will have to relate that Lor 
Palmerston, the champion of civil and religious liberty, declared 
a scholar of high repute unfit for the office of ‘cataloguing old 
papers, because he was a “fanatic” in his religion. That this 
doctrine really can have proceeded from the mouth of the man 
who sacrificed his seat at Cambridge rather than refuse to the 
leader of the fanatic priests in Ireland a seat in the House of 
Commons, is a simple impossibility, If fanatics are unfit to be 
trusted with a bundle of old State papers, they are certainly 
unfit to be trusted with a voice in the supreme government, and 
an influence on the whole course of our policy at home and 
abroad. But it is just the sort of thing the archbishop would 
have said. It involves just the sort of distinction which would 
captivate that peculiarly negative character of intellect which 
belongs to the “safe” religionists whom statesmen delight to 
exalt. To be tolerant only of men who are sufficiently luke- 
warm to be pliable, and to proscribe no sort of religion except 
religious zeal, is just the sort of compromise with the liberal 
opinions of his age which would be made by a prejudiced 
mind, terribly afraid of any kind of clamour. In the same way 
it is impossible to believe that Lord Palmerston—the Palmerston 
of unconverted days—should really have held out the threat that, if 
asubordinate’s character was attacked, he should decline to defend 
it. The man who defied a Parliamentary majority, and plunged 
the nation into a bloody war, rather than join in the censure of 
Sir John Bowring’s mendacious diplomacy, can never have 
flinched from defending an isolated student from the attacks of 
an Orange rabble, under the leadership of Sir Culling Eardley. 
But it is perfectly intelligible on the hypothesis that Lord Pal. 
merston was, for the time being, animated by the spirit of an 
archbishop. It is just the thing that would be thought gene- 
rous and chivalrous under that doctrine of fair play which per- 
mits superiors publicly to condemn and asperse their inferiors 
without even giving them a chance of being heard in their own 
defence. No one, again, who knows the Prime Minister's ordi- 
nary mode of proceeding can believe that he wrot2 a private 
letter to the Master of the Rolls, for the purpose of inducing 
him to put a pressure on Mr. Turnbull, and force that gentle- 
man to retire without being the cause of any inconvenient 
scandal. It is contrary to the high spirit with which be has 
ever confronted his foes, and the open-handed dealings he has 
always practised towards those beneath him. But the mystery 
disappears if we bear in mind that, by virtue of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s mighty spell, there lives for the time in the body of the 
Prime Minister the soul of an archbishop. It is exactly the 
sort of proceeding which would recommend itself as ingenious to 
the man who, having elicited the opinions of his brother prelates 
in casual conversation, proceeded to affix their signatures, (not 
[ee for that purpose) to a formal and public manifesto of his own. 

t would seem the height of fair dealing to a judge whose favourite 
mode of deciding a dispute is to write to one of the parties to it 
for his or their opinion upon the case, and to deliver judgment ac- 
cording tothe answer. But unless this doctrine of living metem- 
psychosis be kept carefully in view, great injustice might be done 
to Lord Palmerston. It might be supposed that, at the bidding 
of Lord Shaftesbury, he had abandoned the principles of his 


whole life, and done his best, clandestinely and through the 
ostensible agency of another person, to hunt out of his sole 
means of support an innocent public servant, because he 
chanced to be the victim of a sectarian clamour. The strongest 
confirmation of our view is the conduct of Lord Herbert of Lea. 
If it had been really the Lord Palmerston who sits in the House 
of Commons who was attacked in the House of Lords for this 
underhand proceeding, Lord Herbert would never have done 
anything so foolish as to defend him by @ priori reasoning 
derived from his former character, when a messenger with a note 
and three minutes’ delay would have cleared up the whole matter 
on the spot. But it was obviously impossible that Lord Palmer- 
ston the statesman should answer for the deeds done in the same 
body by Lord Palmerston the archbishop. The only thing, there- 
fore, to be desired is, that Lord Palmerston may return to the 
error of his older ways, and be unconverted as rapidly as possible ; 
and that Downing-street may so be purged of the unfair and 
underhand devices which have their proper home in Lambeth. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


I ie! the memoirs of Mrs. Delany, allusion is made to an am- 
phibious class of beings which has disappeared from the 
surface of modern society. A hundred years ago, it seems, it 
was no uncommon thing for a parson’s widow or reduced gentle- 
woman toaccept the post of housekeeper in the family of some great 
squire or lord, and to discharge, for a consideration, its several 
duties. The spectacle of such a link between the drawing-room 
and the kitchen would be edifying now-a-days, were it only as a 
practical protest against the ever-widening breach between real 
or spurious gentility, and the various a which make 
up the complex whole of housekeeping. e cannot help an 
occasional sigh for those good old days, though we are not 
inclined to believe, as asserted by pessimists, that the art of milk- 
ing is in its decadence, or to join with the Recorder of Hull in 
his dirge over “that charming thing, the genuine old English 
maid-servant.” Ourown experiences of servant-gakism are such 
as to preclude this sort of sentimentalism. The footmen who 
attended Sir Roger in his chair to Ranelagh got drunk as often, 
and more uproariously, than any of the race of Jeames. The 
“cat” we believe to Se been a domestic institution of all time 
and place; but in spite of the worries from which no masters 
ever were or will be exempt, faithful, efficient, whole-hearted 
service was much more common in days of yore than now, and 
chiefly because domestic work was had in more honour, and 
more pride was taken in doing it well. The tendency to disparage 
and ignore it as an important branch of female training—so 
prevalent in classes from which many of our servants are drawn 
—poisons the supply at its source, and must result in our having 
servants, as Chrysale, in Les Femmes Savantes, laments, without 
being served. 

But we need not advocate industrial training on selfish grounds 
alone. We are not the first or chief sufferers from its neglect. 
Parents in the lower-middle class who omit to bring up their 
daughters to household work, and prefer for them the type of 
Minerva to that of Martha, are themselves the first to pay the 
penalty. Next in the order of suffering come the actual 
victims of these mistaken notions. It is plain that a girl 
in this rank of life who has been carefully excluded from the 
commonest operations of housekeeping will be utterly unfit 
to take charge of the small household which, in the common 
course of things will fall to her lot. Her attempt will be a 
miserable failure. Her husband will grumble at the expense, 
grow] at her incapacity, and end by deserting a home devoid of 
comfort to seek it at the public-house. But neither their 
own comfort nor the happiness of their children are consider- 
ations potent enough to influence the minds of too many parents. 
The notion they seem to have conceived of education is this— 
that it is good in proportion as it enables their children to detach 
themselves from, instead of fitting themselves for, the station of 
life to which it has pleased God to call them. Their daughters 
must be unsphered fom the firmament of housemaids. The call 
is unmistakeable to the higher destiny of frilled trousers and hair 
a U'Impératrice. Besides, the question is a fiscal one. They 
want something to show for money spent in schooling. It is in 
vain to urge that a return for that outlay is best secured by 
making them conversant with their home duties. Learning, to 
be learning worth paying for, must be comping gos alien in 
character from the Lived ly concerns of everyday life. They look 
to be dazzled by their children’s scholastic feats, much as Par- 
tridge expected to be by Garrick’s acting, and, like him, they 
mistake the counterfeit for the real, and are pointed when 
excellence is presented to them under a natural and unpretendin 

b. A good deal of personal vanity lies at the bottom of 
this. There are indeed no “ enemies in the gate,” against whom 
a “ quiverful” may lend a moral or material support, but there 
are neighbours in plenty with whom to vie and gossip, and chil- 
dren are a convenient instrument for petty ostentation and rivalry. 
Their education is a matter quite capable of being exploite. 
Mrs. Brown lets the whole street know that her Polly pays six- 

nce a week, and writes a pointed hand, illegible by reason of 
ourishes. Mrs. Jones assures her next-door neighbours that it 
is beautiful to see Matilda Jane’s crochet, and to hear her dis- 
course on the of speech. ‘The inference is, that the parents 
of Polly und Matilda Jane occupy a position in the world techni- 
cally known as “ genteel.” 
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We do not think we can be accused of exaggeration, when a 
recent instance has strikingly shown the contemptuous estimate 
which parents in the lower-middle classes set upon industrial 
instruction. A few years ago, Miss Martiucau established at 
her own expense in Norwich a school for traiuing girls in 
every kind of household work. There was a kitchen, with a 
complete apparatus for cooking, and, for 2 weekly payment 
of elevenpence, each girl might receive three hot dinners, 
and be taught, under skilful superintendence, plain and useful 
cookery. Besides, the routine included washing, cleaning, 
and scrubbing—in fact, the whole business of a house. While 
industrial work was brought prominently forward, it formed 
no part of the scheme to exclude intellectual instruction. Its 

rinciple was to combine the two—to avoid a mere register office 
for servants on the one hand, and on the other, that unpractical 
and superficial course of teaching in vogue in “ private” schools. 
The girls were therefore draughted into the industrial depart- 
ment in a fixed rotation, and, when not employed in the work of 
the house, were taught in the adjoining schoolroom by a certi- 
ficated mistress. Educationally considered, the experiment met 
with complete success. It was found that the attention given to 
hand-work did not entail any deficiency in head-work. The’ 
alternation of employment was rather a positive advantage in 
itself; and at pew successive annual inspection the instruction 
was found good, and, even in extent, not appreciably behind 
that of schools in which it is exclusively intellectual. This school 
Miss Martineau has, it seems, been recently forced to close, and, 
in a letter addressed to one of the local journals, she gives her 
reasons for taking this step. Her intentions have been, she sare, 
“‘ defeated” by the parents of her scholars. Although fully 
aware of the rules, and that industrial work was an essential 
condition of attendance, they have taken every opportunity of 
thwarting that part of her scheme. ‘The flimsiest excuses have 
been seized for evading the housework. It might injure their 
children’s health, or give them cold, or it was unnecessary, 
because they kept servants, and did not.want to lose the 
excuse for doing so. Finally, withdrawal was threatened if the 
rules were not relaxed. Oneis tempted to ask who these parents 
are who think it superfluous that their children should learn to 
scrub a floor or make a pudding. Are their circumstances so 
easy or so straitened as to make them indifferent? Neither the 
one nor the other. They “ belong almost entirely to the class of 
artisans and petty tradesmen, a class whose children are kept 
from school, perhaps more than any other,” to do inefficiently the 
very work Miss Martineau would teach them to do well. One 
might think that none among them could be insensible to the 
advantage of having an efficient housekeeper in the place of a 
helpless drone in the family hive. We do not presume to impose 
our own notions of comfort on the citizens of Norwich. ‘they 
may have their own peculiar domestic tastes. Possibly they 
accord with those of the savage, the main feature of whose abode 
is the contrast between the tawdry finery of the inmates and the 
squalor by which it is surrounded. Or perhaps they think more 
of feasting the eye than the palate; and, in that case, Pater- 
familias must be amply consoled for the greasy, unwholesome 
cooking of the week, by the sabbatical contemplation of the rain- 
bow of “‘ Magenta” which sheds its radiance over the premises. On 
the whole, we prefer to believe that their idea of comfort, like 
that of the mass of their fellow-countrymen, is connected more 
or less with cleanly and intelligent house-management. Why, 
then, do they set their faces against a scheme which encourages 
this? Simply because they will not accept the boon at the price, 
as it appears to them, of lowering their daughters in the social 
scale. They object to let them be “ticketed,” by attendance at 
a school professedly industrial, as possible cooks, housemaids, or 
washerwomen. It is only one more instance of the unshrinking 
heroism a true Briton, of whatever rank, displays in sacrificing 
real comfort to the desire of keeping up appearances. What 
wonder if the passion reaches the less-enlightened classes, when 
it permeates all, and receives its hecatombs from all in turn ? 
After all, we haveealt rather with symptoms of the evil than 
the cause, which is more deeply seated + ba one is apt to suppose. 
However unreasonable and grotesque the form it may assume, 
the dislike of parents in the lower classes to industrial instruction 
flows from an instinct commendable in itself, and strongly felt 
by every Englishman. There are few in any class who do not 
nourish the ambition of being in some sort the makers or im- 
provers of their miro fortunes. The middle and lower classes 
share this feeling to the full. In these, perhaps more generally 
than in any other, the desire of bettering the position of his family 
acts as a stimulus to every one possessed of energy and perse- 
verance. “ My children shall stand higher in the world than I 
do” is the sort of notion with which he starts. This is the aim 
and purpose of his life. Amidst the cares and distractions of 
business—amidst the pushing and jostling of the daily struggle 
—this object is never lost sight of. Possessed, then, with 
this idea, he has to solve the problem of his children’s edu- 
cation. Is it strange that this, too, should be made to follow 
the bias of his life, and subserve his cherished purpose? Here, 
he thinks, is a legitimate instrument for the advancement of his 
family. Here is a ladder by which they may easily step from 
the rank they now occupy into a higher one. So much history, 
ammar, and crochet, and the thing is done. But it must be 


it is true, in the long run, make a more lasting impression; but 
mental development is very far from being, in his eyes, the 
object of their education. It might be useful to know how to 
cook and keep a house; but a badge of inferiority attaches to 
any menial office, fatal to pretensions to rise in the world. B 

some such process as this, parents are led to throw in their 
whole influence upon the side of a course of instruction at once 
pretentious and superficial. The energy and push of the English 
character has its drawbacks. We must not grumble if that 
which gives us national greatness entails a certain amount of 
social inconvenience. 

Something may be learnt from Miss Martineau’s failure which 
the champions of industrial training would do well to note. In 
the first place, it serves to indicate the quarter in which real 
antagonism to their scheme is harboured. This is too often laid 
at the door of the central authority, or the teachers sent out 
under its auspices. There is a prevalent notion that, while 
managers and parents are all for plain useful teaching, the 
department in Whitehall, enamoured of the high-pressure 
system, is for ever devising some new-fangled study with which 
to perplex the young idea of the country. The aid granted by 
the Committee of Council to this school ought to dissipate such 
an illusion. In a contest it is well to see that some blows reach 
the right man. It is sorry policy to belabour a friendly by. 
stander who is doing all in his power to help you. Instead, 
therefore, of joining in the cry against an imaginary opponent, 
let the good people whose souls are vexed by the neglect of 
domestic economy concentrate their whole efforts on the task 
of combating the prejudices of parents—the only real obstacle 
in their way. And further, this experiment may suggest & 
doubt whether the full-blown industrial institution be not a 
little premature. What is just now wanted is not the complete 
machinery for this kind of training, but the diffusion of sounder 
notions on education among the elder members of the classes for 
whom its benefits are intended. Inoculate them with these, and 
they will gratefully accept for their children the boon which 
they now so foolishly reject. The argument which meets them 
on their own ground will, of course, carry most weight with 
them. Convince them that in the long run the kind of teaching 
on which they now insist is more likely to lead to degradation 
than advancement, and that by it they are imperilling, instead 
of securing, the very object they have most at heart. ‘Lhen, and 
not before, they will he content to support a scheme which 
professes to teach them the duties of their station thoroughly 
and well. The direct tendency of the present system of unwise 
and superficial teaching towards the worst form of social evil 
would, if they fully realized it, lead them to abandon it more 
effectually than the prospectus of any industrial school. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS. 


Cv. would perhaps be unjust to last year’s photographic 
exhibition to say that there is this year any very decided 
improvement, but it may safely be said that the exhibition is very 
good. The novelty, indeed, is less on each successive occasion ; 
and in this respect the admiration which is excited must be of a 
tamer kind, but the standard is very high, and in the present in- 
stance great care has evidently been taken to secure variety as 
well as excellence. 

Of the many uses to which photography has been put, the 
most perfectly satisfactory is the copying of old and perishing 
works of art. The brilliant success with which the Cartoons were 
by this means reproduced first proved upon a large scale how 
great and important the discovery was. In the present exhibition 
are a series taken from the Elgin Marbles by Caldesi, Blandford, 
and Co., which, though they can never be so popular as the 
Cartoons, are, in their way, quite as good; and the “ Aurora” 
of Guido, by Dovizielli, gives a far juster notion of this cele- 
brated fresco than can possibly be given by a copy. The editor 
of Murray’s Handbook for Rome describes the sensation which 
was produced throughout Europe when, in 1849, the report was 
spread that the “Aurora” had been destroyed by a cannon-ball. It 
is some comfort to think that now, whatever troubles Rome may be 
doomed to witness, such absolute destruction as was then pos- 
sible is no longer possible; and it is much to be wished that 
Michael Angelo’s masterpieces in the Sistine Chapel were in like 
way secured. But the height and obscurity of the building are 
in this case, perhaps, insuperable obstacles. A photograph is, it 
is true, a poor substitute for an original ; but it is, nevertheless, 
by far the best substitute which has been devised as yet. It is 
said that the Sistine Chapel was once seriously endangered by 
the explosion of a powder-magazine in the fortress of St. 
Angelo. 

Among many excellent landscapes, thosé of Mr. F. Bedford 
seem to be the best. The gradations of intensity from the fore- 
ground to the distance are preserved with surprising delicacy 
and truth, and a weak place can hardly be discerned in any of 
them. Besides landscapes, he exhibits photographs of the 
recently-opened Roman remains at Wroxeter, and several ordi- 
nary architectural pieces of uniformexcellence. Mr. J. Mudd is 
also a contributor ot some beautiful landscapes, among which the 
‘Pass of Killicrankie” (100) and ‘Giant Steps, River Tummel ” 


istory, grammar, crochet—in a word, a “ genteel” education— 


(1¢e9) merit particular mention. Mr. J. Mudd proves himself to 
be, not only a good manipulator, but also a skilful judge of the 


or no progress will have been made towards the particular end | proper points of view to be selected. Mr. J. Dixon Piper is an 
he has in view. Simpler subjects, more soundly taught, might, ' exhibitor of several views, in which the difficulties presented by a 
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combination of different distances are noless successfully mastered. 
Captain H. Dixon’s most curious series of Indian temples should 
not be passed over; and we may hope that the example which he 
has set will be further followed up. How must Mr. Fergusson 
regret that he had not the help of photography while pursuing 
his researches in India. 

In no department has photography advanced more steadily 
than in that of portraiture. It was long doubtful whether pho- 
tographic portraits could ever have ae | besides their cheapness 
to recommend them, but the defects which used to be visible 
have in the best instances altogether disappeared, and little im- 
provement can now be desired. The exaggeration of light and 
shade produced, so long as the art was imperfect, a harshness of 
effect which was especially fatal where women or children were 
the subjects. At present, the round contour and quiet expression 
of an infantine countenance can be perfectly preserved, as may 
be seen in case 31, by H. Hering. Young men appear, on the 
whole, to be the least favourable subjects. The very old, the 
very young, and women generally, seem to face the ordeal with 
equanimity, and maintain a composed and natural expression, 
but most of the young men wear an uneasy look, and betray too 
evident a consciousness that they are sitting or standing for their 
pictures. A photographer should be provided with a jester to 
set nervous subjects at their ease. In the coloured photographs 
it is impossible to feel much interest. They have ceased to be 
photographs in anything but name, and they hardly rise to the 
dignity of paintings. It is only too evident that the real secret 
of their popularity lies in the flattery which is practised in the 
finishing process. 

The contents of the cases numbered 10 and 11 are described 
as follows in the catalogue :—‘‘ Printed by the ordinary letter- 
press from blocks produced by Photography and Electrotype. 
Absolutely untouched by the graver. The invention of Paul 
Yretsch.” Whether this invention has much practical value or 
rot, it is certainly an interesting fact that a method has been dis- 
covered by means of which chemistry can be made to do the 
work of an engraver. The electrotype plates, which may be 
seen in the room, bear out by their appearance the assertion that 
they are untouched by the graver. It was very proper to exhibit 
them, and the impressions taken from them, in this their original 
condition, in order that the capabilities of the process might be 
fairly estimated ; but it may be found, possibly, that finer effects 
can be produced where such plates are touched up by an en- 
graver. If this method is found to be tolerably certain and easy, 
it is clear that it may be of great use in illustrating books—books 
about architecture especially. Something of the delicacy of the 
original photograph must, indeed, inevitably be lost in so com- 
plicated a proceeding, but the general outline will be preserved 
with perfect fidelity, and the exhibited examples prove that even 
the details can be transferred with very tolerable accuracy. 
Whenever it is important to secure permanence, the discovery 
will be valuable, as a printed impression and a copper plate are 
certainly more durable than a photograph and its negative. 

Mr. Fenton’s flower and fruit pieces have been ‘generally con- 
demned, but, as it seems to us, in rather too sweeping a manner. 
They are, it is true, little more than pretty curiosities, but the 
arrangement displays in many instances considerable taste, and 
the forms of any cluster of flowers are really very beautiful 
when closely examined. Alison, the author of Lssays on Taste, 
dwells upon the symmetrical grace which may be observed in 
the development of a sprig of holly ; and a bunch of lilac flower 
reproduced by, the photograph, without smell or colour, might 
serve to illustrate the same theme. It seems to be injudicious 
to combine fruit and flowers, as the latter cannot be rendered 
with too great sharpness and distinctness, while for the former 
it is essential to preserve the look of plumpness and softness. 
The defect of the fruit in several of these groups is that it has 
a stony appearance, produced by a too great intensity of light. 

At the Architectural Exhibition in Conduit-street, the MM. 
Bisson completely eclipse all the other contributors. Their display 
of French Gothic is an exhibition in itself enough to satisfy the 
keenest esthetic appetite. Nor does their skill as manipulators 
fall short of the splendour and variety of their subjects. It 
would be difficult to find a set of photographs of equal mag- 
nitude with so few imperfections. One defect, indeed, is to be 
seen in almost all of them—this is the distortion of the perpen- 
diculara. It would seem that this defect is unavoidable in large 
photographs, unless they are made up by joining together dif- 
ferent pieces. This artifice must add immensely to the difficulty, 
but that it may be most successfully practised can be seen in 
the fine views of the Coliseum and St. Peter’s, by Dovizielli, in 
the Pall-Mall Exhibition. 

Among English contributors Mr. Bedford’s superiority is very 
marked. Captain Dixon’s series of temples in Sentral India is 
exhibited, with some few additions; and Dr. J. Murray bas a set 
of very fair photographs of some of the most celebrated build- 
ings of Northern India. The latter have, however, been so often 
engraved and described that they cannot lay claim to the same 
degree of interest as the former. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


NEW opera, by Mr. Vincent Wallace, the composer 
of Maritana and Lurline, has been produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre with the most complete success. It is seldom 
that we recollect a more satisfactory performance, or a more 


enthusiastic reception of an English opera at its first repre- 
sentation. Singers, composer, conductor, and manager were 
one and all called before the curtain at the end of each act, 
and greeted with vociferous applause. Nor is this a verdict 
with which we feel inclined to quarrel, taking the work 
and performance jointly upon their general merits, although, 
no doubt, a critical pe lB roth ro of the musical pretensions 
of the opera alone necessitates the avowal that there are 
portions which are not a little dull and commonplace, 
and which, if the exigencies of the drama permitted, we 
would gladly have curtailed or omitted, seeing that the piece 
“runs” (to use the technical term) some three hours and a half. 
But there is, on the whole, so much to admire—such a display, 
for instance, of technical facility in the handling of the orchestra, 
so little plagiarism, designed or undesigned, and in places so many 
really striking thoughts—that taking further into account the 
popular character of all that the composer of Maritana has pro- 
duced, it is no matter of surprise that the Amber Witch should 
have met with so very favourable a reception. The temptation, 
however, with so favourite a composer to write with the music- 
shop in his eye is so great that we cannot wonder that much 
should find its way into the score which a musician cannot 
regard as interesting. 

In respect of a libretto, Mr. Wallace has been fortunate ; and 
in this particular the Amber Witch is an exception to the recipe 
of the German critic, who said (of Italian opera, by the bye,) 
“Wrap up nonsense in a glittering garment, and you have an 
opera text.” The original story is an interesting one, and the 
verses with which Mr. Chorley has furnished the composer are far 
above the average of such productions, and, in many instances, 
extremely spirited. To many of our readers both the incidents 
and the literary history of the German novel, Die Bernstein 
Hewxe, upon which the opera is founded, will be familiar. When 
it appeared, some years ago, purporting to be a contemporaneous 
chronicle written by the pastor of a small town in Pomerania, of 
events which took place in his parish during the Thirty Years’ 
War, it completely deceived the antiquarian world, and was for 
some time accepted as genuine. A more successful literary 
hoax has qudhabie not been practised since the time of Chatterton. 
There is an excellent English translation, in which the archaisms 
and characteristic quaintness of the style have been very happily 
preserved. Referring, then, our readers to this, or to the German 
original, as quite worth a perusal, we proceed to a brief analysis 
of the story as given in the opera. 

During the distress occasioned in the town of Coserow by 
the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War, Mary, the caughter of 
the Pastor, has discovered a vein of amber upon the Streckelberg, 
a neighbouring mountain. She communicates this good fortune 
to her father alone, who secretly sells the treasure, and by the 
proceeds she is enabled to relieve the starving villagers. While 
the distribution by Mary of various creature comforts is going on, 
Elsie, the malicious housekeeper of the Commandant of the 
district, arrives with an offer from her master to take the 
Pastor’s daughter into his service—a proposition which, with a 
just perception of its real meaning, the latter unhesitatingly 
rejects. The Pastor presently returns, accompanied by a young 
stranger who has delivered him from a band of robbers, and who, 
—— to have come to Coserow to witness the entry of the 

ing on the morrow, asks for anight’s lodging. The meeting of 
Mary and this young gentleman, who is none other than Count 
Rudiger of Ravenstein, of course leads to a mutual attachment. 
Elsie, in the meanwhile, returns with her answer to the Comman- 
dant. These two jointly contrive a plot for bringing the Pastor's | 
daughter into the power of her unsuccessful lover. She is to be 
accused of witchcraft, which Elsie herself secretly practises, on 
the ground of the possession of mysterious treasure. 

The scene changes to the market-place of Coserow and the 
triumphal entry of the “ King”—a Royal personage, name not 
vouchsafed. ary, in holiday guise, presents the congra- 
tulatory address of the townspeople, and the Royal pro- 
cession moves on, Rudiger accompanying the King by 
command, not, however, before he has persuaded Mary to 
meet him upon the Streckelberg when next she visits the 
mountain to obtain a fresh supply of amber. The meeting of 
Elsie and the witches upon the Streckelberg to plot against 
Mary and her father is succeeded by the arrival of Mary and 
Rudiger, who are overtaken by a storm which effaces all traces 
of the amber vein. Mary is forthwith accused of sorcery, and 
carried off to prison, where she is visited by the Commandant, 
who, as usual in such cases, offers her liberty if she will 
listen to his advances. These being, of course, rejected, the trial 
takes place, and she is accused of having in her possession trea- 
sure she cannot account for, of having met the Evil One (Rudiger 
to wit) upon the Streckelberg, and also of having wrought mani- 
fold mischief in the village both to man and beast. Rudiger 
cannot appear to clear «2» for he has been imprisoned by his 
tyrannical father ; and th. umber vein, too, is gone, so that the 
unhappy maiden is condemned to the stake. Claus, however, the 
village postman, who overheard the concoction of the plot against 
Mary by Elsie and the Commandant, hurries off to seek for hel 
from Rudiger, and, on arriving at the Castle of Ravenstein, finds 
that the Count pére has just been most opportunely killed by 
a fall from his horse. ne is straightway liberated, and 
flying at once with a faithful band to rescue Mary, arrives 
at the critical momen when she is being tied to the stake. 


Enter, too, the King just in the nick of time. The Com- 
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mandant is degraded, Elsie, like Sir Brian de Bois Gilbert, 
dies from emotion, and the orera, to quote the author's own 
words, “closes with the thankfulness and joy of the innocent 
victim delivered from so frightful a fate.” 

As we have already intimated, the musical treatment is very 
unequal. This being the case, and the length of the opera 
so great, we shall not attempt any detailed analysis of the pieces 
seriatim, but content ourself with a passing mention of what 
seemed to us the most meritorious portions. We must premise, 
however, that the handling of the orchestra is in many cases 
strikingly original, and invariably unexceptionable, even where 
the main idea is comparatively feeble. Much effective contrast 
is obtained by skilful and novel combinations of the wind instru- 
ments—for example, the employment of a cor-anglais, or bass 
clarionet, with the ordinary clarionets and bassoons. The trumpets 
and trombones are perhaps rather overpowering, and give a 
character of noisiness to many of the pieces which might with 
advantage be modified. The whole of the first scene is excellent. 
The opening chorus in E flat minor (Mr. Wallace, by the way, 
seems rather fond of extreme keys); the passage for Mary in the 
major key, “After night shineth morning,” repeated by the 
chorus; the fanciful accompaniment to Elsie’s message, are all 
very favourable specimens of the composer's abilities. The trio, 
too, between Mary, Rudiger and the Pastor, which follows, has a 
very pretty subject, which is taken up in turn by the three singers, 
a happy modulation into a different key making an agreeable 
variation when it is repeated for the third time. Mary’s 
ballad—“ Oh, never laugh, Sir Knight—” in which she warns 
the stranger not to mock “the wizard race,” is less worthy, 
although it is effectively relieved by a clever accompaniment of 
the clarionets and bass clarionet. One of the happiest results, 
however, in the whole opera is produced in the succeeding trio, 
with chorus, ‘‘Hark how the chimes are the hour of slumber 
telling,” written upon the subject given out by the chimes, and 
worked up with admirable skill and geniality. - Claus, the post- 
man, has a spirited song in C sharp minor, with a very clever, 
sparkling accompaniment. The finale to the first act, con- 
sisting of a quintet and chorus, is effective, but somewhat over- 
powering with its fanfares of pempen, and other noisy demon- 
strations befitting the visit of Royalty. Not so happy seemed to 
us the songs of this act—of which there are two for the Com- 
mandant, “A soldier must for ever war be waging,” and 
**Haughty maid, my passion scorning;” and the same remark 
applies to a romance, “Oh, bright is the palace dome,” followed 
by a song and chorus, ‘Go, sing how our troop was the first in 
war,” which are given to Rudiger. The last-mentioned excited 
the atest enthusiasm, owing to its patriotic sentiments, the 
wonderful energy with which it was declaimed by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and the spirited refrain for the chorus— 

The King on his father’s throne sits fast, 
By the aid of our bright, broad swords. 

The sensation which the great tenor always achieves in a 
song of this character, and particularly the remembrance of his 
‘* grasping, rasping Norman race,” in Robin Hood, may probably 
have suggested a similar experiment to the composer of the 
Amber Witch. Act two is the shortest of the four, but is distin- 
guished by some music really of the very highest character. We 
allude more especially to what we may call ‘“ the witch music,” 
to wit, the incantation of the Evil One, by Elsie and her com- 

nions, and the expression of their hatred and evil devices against 

ary and her lover, whose conversation they overhear. The 

principal subject of this very clever scene is admirably pre- 
canek and a suggestive individuality kept up throughout, the 
moving passages for the double basses which introduce it being 
an excellent conception most skilfully employed. Besides 
this, the most striking feature in the second act is a graceful 
address to the moon for Mary, ‘O Jady Moon, on silver clouds 
reclining.” In the third act the opening chorus for the girls, 
Mary’s companions—the latter part of the duet between the 
Pastor and the Commandant previous to their setting out to visit 
Mary in prison—Mary’s ballad in the prison, “‘ Where the elves 
at dawn do pass,” which-she sings half awake upon her couch— 
the finale (we think the best one of the four), which includes a 
chorale given fortissimo by band and chorus, and a spirited 
movement for the judges and full chorus— 

Anathema! no spell 

To save thee can avail— 


are each and all good. But specially ought we to call attention 
to the terzetto in the prison for Mary, the Commandant, and 
the Pastor, “‘ Melted is the frost that bound her,” which unques- 
tionably deserves a high place in our catalogue of excellences. 
In Act iv. we would particularize the duet for Elsie and the 
Commandant, “ Paid, paid—too long delayed,” as remarkable 
for a very effective treatment of its — staccato subject, by 
giving it to the violoncellos ; after which, we need only mention 
the Latin hymn “ Flos perpetuus rosarum,” which Mary sin 

during the preparations for her execution, and the duet in 

minor for her and the Commandant, in which she at the last 
moment rejects his offer of deliverance. The opera concludes 
with a repetition of the chorus of the first act, “ After night 
shineth morning.” In our remarks upon the performance 
we must confine ourselves to generalities, which are indeed all 
that is necessary, as there was scarcely anything to find fault 


feeling, and her uniformly graceful and ladylike acting, that we 
have nothing to add on the resent occasion to our previous ex. 
pressions of admiration. Mr. Sims Reeves too, and Mr. Santley 
are both excellently suited in a vocal point of view, and si 
their tag thoroughly con amore. All the fault that we have 
ever been able to find with the former gentleman is a tendency 
to sing sharp, which he sometimes exhibits, and which was ob- 
servable on the first night of the performance of the Amber 
Witch. Mr. Patey is a sufficiently good Pastor, although in 
parts his voice has scarcely enough views to tell out against 
the more powerful organ of Mr. Santley. The chorus is per. 
haps a little weak, rather from want of numbers than efficiency, 
but the orchestra has been most extraordinarily improved both 
in size and precision. It now counts nine double basses, with all 
the other strings in proportion, and under Mr. C. Halle’s 
guidance performed its work with eminent point and vigour. 
Altogether, on looking back over the last two years, there ig 
good reason to pbsaar.. be ourselves on the bettered prospects 
of English opera. A most unusual number of works have 
appeared of more or less merit, some of the very highest, indi- 
cating the existence of a revived energy and genius among 
English composers, which is most encouraging. Balfe’s Satan- 
ella and Bianca, Henry Leslie’s Romance and Holyrood, Mellon's 
Victorine, Wallace’s Lurline and Amber Witch, Benedict's Undine, 
Macfarren’s Robin Hood, and Bennett's exquisite pastoral, 
The May Queen, are all works which have seen the light for the 
first time during the last wre of years, and which, speakin 
generally, are compositions which can hold up their heads with 
any similar productions of modern times. Among all our energetic 
managers, Mr. E. T. Smith stands out pre-eminent, and it is to 
his enterprise that we owe many of our most delightful musica] 
treats. It is certainly to him more than any one else that a spirit 
of competition in the operatic world is owing, which, whatever it 
may do towards enriching the treasuries of the respective esta- 
blishments, has proved a most healthy stimulus to exertion. 


REVIEWS. 


BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN INDIA AND CHINA* 


wrt might M. Stanislas Julien put eipyxa on the title. 
page of his last work, in which he explains his method of 
deciphering the Sanskrit words which occur in the Chinese 
translations of the Buddhist literature of India. We endea- 
voured to explain the laborious character and the important 
results of his researches on this subject on a former occasion, 
when reviewing his translation of the Life and Travels of the 
Buddhist Pilgrim, Hiouen-thsang. At that time, however, M. 
Julien kept the key to his discoveries. He gave us the results 
of his labours without giving us more than a general idea of the 
process by which those results had been obtained. He has now 
published his Méthode pour déchiffrer et transcrire les noms 
sanscrits qui se rencontrent dans les Livres chinois, and he has 
given to the public his Chinese-Sanskrit dictionary, the work of 
sixteen years of arduous labour, containing all the Chinese 
characters which are used for representing phonetically the 
—— terms and proper names of the Buddhist literature of 
ia. 

In order fully to appreciate the labours and discoveries of M. 
Julien in this remote Held of Oriental literature, we must bear in 
mind that the doctrine of Buddha, which even at the present day 
counts a larger number of adherents than any other religion, 
arose in India about two centuries before Alexander's invasion. 
It became the State religion of India soon after Alexander's con- 
quest, and it produced a vast literature, which was collected into 
acanon at a council held about 246 B.c. Very soon after that 
council, Buddhism assumed a proselytizing character. It spread 
in the south to Ceylon, in the north to Cashmir, the Himalayan 
countries, Tibet, and China. In the historical annals of China, 
on which, in the absence of anything like historical literature in 
Sanskrit, we must mainly depend for information on the spread- 
ing of Buddhism, one Buddhist missionary is mentioned as early 
as 217 B.c.; and about the year 120 B.c. a Chinese general, after 
defeating the barbarous tribes north of the Desert of Gobi, 
brought back as a trophy a golden statue—the statue of Buddha. 
It was not, however, till the year 65 a.p. that Buddhism was 
officially recoznised by the Chinese emperor as a third State 
religion. Ever since, it has shared equal honours with the doe- 
trines of Confucius and Lao-tse in the Celestial Empire ; and it is 
but lately that these three established religions have had to fear 
ee ~ ica, of a new rival in the creed of the Chief of the 

8. 
Once established in China, and well provided with monasteries 
and benefices, the Buddhist priesthood seems to have been most 
active in its literary labours. Immense as was the Buddhist 
literature of India, the Chinese swelled it to still more appalling 
roportions. The first thing to be done was of course to trans- 
ate the canonical books. This seems to have been the joint work 
of Chinese who had acquired a knowledge of Sanskrit during 
their travels in India, and of Hindus who settled in Chinese 


with in any one department. Madame Sherrington we have 
so often spoken well of in respect of her charming voice, artistic 


* Méthode pour Déchiffrer et Transcrire les Noms mig td se 
rencontrent dans les Lit chinois. Par M. Stanislas Julien, M de 
Institut. Paris: 1861. 
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monasteries in order to assist the native translators. The transla- 
tion of books which profess to contain a new religious doctrine 
jw under all circumstances a task of great difficulty. It 
was so particularly when: the subtle abstractions of the 
Buddhist religion had to be clothed in the solid, matter- 
of-fact idiom of the Chinese. But there was another diffi- 
calty which seemed almost impossible to overcome. Many 
yords, not only proper names, but the technical terms also 
of the Buddhist creed, had to be preserved in Chinese. 
They were not to be translated, but to be trans-literated. But 
how was this to be effected with a language which, like Chinese, 
had no phonetic alphabet ? Every Chinese character is a word ; 
ithas both sound and meaning; and it is unfit, therefore, for 
the representation of the sound of foreign words. In modern 
times, certain characters have been set apart for the purpose of 
writing the proper names and titles of foreigners; but such is 
the peculiar nature of the Chinese system of writing, that even 
with this alphabet it is only possible to represent approximatively 
the pronunciation of foreign words. In the absence, however, of 
even such an alphabet, the translators of the Buddhist literature 
seem to have used their own discretion—or rather indiscretion— 
inappropriating, without any system, whatever Chinese characters 
seemed to them to come nearest to the sound of Sanskrit words. 
Now the whole Chinese language consists in reality of only four 
hundred words, or significative sounds, all monosyllabic. Each 
of these monosyllabic sounds embraces a large number of various 
meanings, and each of these various meanings is represented by 
itsown sign. Thus it has happened that the Chinese Dictiona 
contains 43.496 signs, whereas the Chinese language commands 
oly four hundred distinct utterances. Instead of being re- 
stricted, therefore, to one character which always expresses the 
same sound, the Buddhist translators were at liberty to express 
one and the same sound in a hundred different ways. Of this 
freedom they availed themselves to the fullest extent. Each 
translator, each monastery, fixed on its own characters for re- 
presenting the pronunciation of Sanskrit words. There are more 
than twelve hundred Chinese characters employed by various 
writers in order to represent the forty-two simple letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet. The result has been that even the Chinese were 
after a time unable to read—i. e., to pronounce—these random 
trans-literations. What, then, was to be expected from Chinese 
scholars in Europe? Fortunately, the Chinese, to save them- 
selves from their own perplexities, had some lists drawn up, ex- 
hibiting the principles followed by the various translators in 
representing the proper names, the names of places, and the 
technical terms of philosophy and religion which they had bor- 
rowed from the Sanskrit. With the help of these lists, and after 
sixteen years consecrated to the study of the Chinese translations 
of Sanskrit works and of other original compositions of Buddhist 
authors, M. Julien at last caught up the thread that was to 
lead him through this labyrinth ; and by means of his knowledge 
of Sanskrit, which he acquired solely for this purpose, he is now 
able to do what not even the most learned among the Buddhists 
in China could accomplish—he is able to restore the exact form 
and meaning of every word transferred from Sanskrit into the 
Buddhist literature of China. 


Without this laborious process, which would have tired out 
the patience and deadened the enthusiasm of most scholars, the 
treasures of the Buddhist literature preserved in Chinese were 
really useless. Abel Rémusat, who during his lifetime was con- 
sidered the first Chinese scholar in Europe, attempted indeed a 
translation of the travels of Fa-hian, a Buddhist pilgrim, who 
visited India about the end of the fourth century after Christ. 
It was in many poapeete a most valuable work, but the hopeless- 
ness of reducing the uncouth Chinese terms to their Sanskrit 
originals made it most tantalising to look through its pages. 
Who was to guess that Ho-kia-lo was meant for the Sanskrit 
Vydkarana, in the sense of sermons; Po-to for the Sanskrit 
Avadéna, parables; Kia-ye-i for the Sanskrit Kdsyapiyas, the 
followers of Kdsyapa? In some instances, Abel Kémusat, as- 
sisted by Chezy, guessed rightly; and later Sanskrit scholars, 
such as Burnout, Lassen, and Wilson, succeeded in re-establishing, 
with more or less certainty, the original form of a number of 
Sanskrit words, in spite of their Chinese disguises. Still there 
was no system, and therefofe no certainty, in these guesses, and 
many erroneous conclusions were drawn from fragmentary trans- 
lations of Chinese writers on Buddhism, which even now are not 

et entirely eliminated from the works of Oriental scholars. 

ith M. , ulien’s method, mathematical certainty seems to have 
taken the place of learned conjectures; and whatever is to be 
learnt from the Chinese on the origin, the history, and the true 
character of Buddha’s doctrine may now be had in an authentic 
and unambiguous form. 


But even after the principal difficulties have been cleared away 
through the perseverance of M. Stanislas Julien, and after we 
have been allowed to reap the fruits of his labours in his masterl 
translation of the Voyages des Pélerins Bouddhistes, there sti 
remains one point that requires some elucidation. How was it 
that the Chinese, whose ears no doubt are of the same construc- 
tion as our own, should have made such sad work of the Sanskrit 
names which they transcribed with their own alphabet? Much 
may be explained by the defects of their language. Such common 
sounds as v, g, 7, 5, d, and short a, are unknown in Chinese as 


very small number. This, no doubt, explains, to a great extent, 
the distorted appearance of many Sanskrit words when written 
in Chinese. Thus, Buddha could only be written Fo to. There 
was no sign for an initial }, nor was it possible to represent a 
double consonant, such as ddh. Fo to was the nearest approach 
to Buddha of which Chinese, when written, was capable. But 
was it soin speaking? Was it really impossible for Fa-hian and 
Hiouen-thsang, who had spent so many years in India, and who 
were acquainted with all the intricacies of Sanskrit grammar, to 
distinguish between the sounds of Buddha and Fo to? We 
cannot believe this. We are convinced that Hiouen-thsang, 
though he wrote, and could not but write, Fo to with the Chinese 
characters, pronounced Buddha just as we pronounce it, and that 
it was only among the unlearned that Fo to became at last the 
recognised name of the founder of Buddhism, abbreviated even 
to the monosyllabic Fo, which is now the most current appella- 
tion of “the Enlightened.” In the same manner the Chinese 
pilgrims wrote Niepan, but they pronounced Wirvdna; they 
wrote Fan-lon-mo, and pronounced Brahma. 
Nor is it necessary that we should throw all the blame of these 
distortions on the Chinese. On the contrary, it is almost certain 
that some of the discrepancies between the Sanskrit of their 
translations and the classical Sanskrit of Panini were due to the 
corruption which, at the time when Buddhism arose, and still 
more at the time when Buddhism spread to China, had crept 
into the spoken language of India. Sanskrit had ceased to be 
the spoken language of the people previous to the time of Asoka. 
The edicts which are still preserved on the rocks of Dhauli, 
Girnar, and Kapurdigiri are written in a dialect which stands to 
Sanskrit in the same relation as Italian to Latin. Now it is 
true, no doubt, that the canonical books of the Buddhists are 
written in a tolerably correct Sanskrit, very different from the 
Italianized dialect of Asoka, but that Sanskrit was, like the 
Greek of Alexandria, like the Latin of Hungary, a learned idiom, 
written by the learned for the learned; it was no longer the livin 
speech of India. Now it is curious that in many of the mba 
uddhist works which we still possess, the text which is written 
in Sanskrit prose is from time to time interrupted by poetical 
portions, called Gathas or ballads, in which the same things are 
told in verse which had before been related in prose. The dia- 
lect of these songs or ballads is full of what grammarians would 
call irregularities—that is to say full of those changes which 
every language undergoes in the mouths of the people. In 
character these corruptions are the same as those which have 
been observed in the inscriptions of Asoka, and which afterwards 
appear in Pali and the modern Prakrit dialects of India. Various 
conjectures have been started to explain the amalgamation of the 
correct prose text and the free and easy poetical version of the 
same events, as embodied in the sacred literature of the Bud- 
dhists. Burnouf, the first who instituted a critical inquiry into 
the history and literature of Buddhism, supposed that there was, 
besides the canon fixed by the three convocations, another digest 
of Buddhist doctrines composed in the popular style, which may 
have developed itself, as he says, subsequently to the preaching 
of Sakya, and which would thus be intermediate between the 
regular Sanskrit and the Pali. He afterwards, however, inclines 
to another view—namely, that these Gathis were written out of 
India by men to whom Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who 
endeavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill un- 
derstood, with the freedom which is imparted by the habitual 
use of a popular but imperfectly determined dialect. Other 
Sanskrit scholars have proposed other solutions of this strange 
mixture of correct prose and incorrect poetry in the Buddhist 
literature; but none of them was satisfactory. The probiem 
seems to have been solved at last by a native scholar, Babu 
Rajendralal, a curious instance of the reaction of European 
antiquarian research on the native mind of India. bu 
Rajendralal reads Sanskrit of course with the greatest ease. 
He is a Pandit by profession, but he is at the same time a scholar 
and critic in our sense of the word. He has edited Sanskrit 
texts after a careful collation of MSS., and in his various con- 
tributions to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal he has 
roved himself completely above the prejudices of his class, freed 
| wae the erroneous views on the history and literature of India 
in which every Brahman is brought up, and thoroughly imbued 
with those principles of criticism which men like Colebrooke, 
Lassen, and Burnouf have followed in their researches into the lite- 
rary treasures of his country. His English is remarkbly clear 
and simple, and his arguments would do credit to any Sanskrit 
scholar in England. We quote from his remarks on Burnouf’s 
account of the Gathds, as given in that scholar’s Histoire du 
Buddhisme Indien :— 

Burnouf’s opinion on the origin of the Githas, we venture to think, is 
founded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. ‘he poetry of the Gatha 
has much artistic elegance which at once indicates, that it is not the composi- 
tion of men who were ignorant of the first principles of ea. The 
authors display a great deal of learning, and discuss the subtlest questions of 
logie and re with much tact and ability, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive that men who were perfectly familiar with the most intricate forms of 
Sanskrit logic, who have expressed the most abstruse metapliysical ideas in 
precise and often in beautiful language, who composed with case and elegance 
in Arya, Totaka, and other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and were unable to conjugate 
the verb ¢o be in all its forms. .... @ more reasonable : onjecture appears 

to be that the Gath is the production of bards who were contemporaries or 


initials ; no compound consonants are allowed, every consonant 
being followed by a vowel; and the final letters are limited to a 
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as the most authentic source of all information connected with the founder of 
Buddhism. The high estimation in which the ballads and improvisations of 
bards are held in India and particularly in the Buddhist writings, favours 
this supposition; and the circumstance that the poetical portions are generally 
introduced in corroboration of the narration of the prose, with the words 
“Thereof this may be said,” affords a strong presumptive evidence. 

Now this from the pen of a native scholar is truly remarkable. 
The spirit of Niebuhr seems to have reached the shores of India, 
and this ballad theory comes out more successfully in the history 
of Buddha than in the history of Romulus. The absence of 
anything like cant in the mouth of a Brahman speaking of 
Buddhism, the béte noire of all orthodox Brahmans, is highly | 

leasing, and our Sanskrit scholars in Europe will have to pull 
ar if with such men as Babu Rajendralal in the field they are | 
not to be distanced in the race of scholarship. | 

We believe, then, that Babu Rajendralal is right, and we look 
upon the dialect of the Gathis as a specimen of the Sanskrit | 
spoken by the followers of Buddha about the time of Asoka and | 
later. And this will help us to understand some of the peculiar | 
changes which the Sanskrit of the Chinese Buddhists must have | 
undergone, even before it was disguised in the strange dress of | 

the Chinese alphabet. The Chinese pilgrims did not hear the | 
Sanskrit pronounced as it was pronounced in the Parishads 
according to the strict rules of their Siksha or phonetics. They 
heard it as it was spoken in Buddhist monasteries, as it was sung 
in the gdthdés of Buddhist minstrels, as it was preached in the 
Vydkaranas or sermons of Buddhist friars. For instance. In 
the Gathas a short a is frequently lengthened. We find xd 
instead of za, no. The same occurs in the Sanskrit of the 
Chinese Buddhists. (See Julien, Méthode, p.18; p.21.) We find 
there also vistdra instead of vistara, &e. In the dialect of the 
Gathas nouns ending in consonants, and therefore irregular, are 
transferred to the easier declension in a. The same process takes 
place in modern Greek and in the transition of Latin into Italian; | 
it is, in fact, a general tendency of all languages which are carried 
on by the stream of living speech. Now this transition from 
one declension to another had taken place before the Chinese 
had appropriated the Sanskrit of the Buddhist books. ‘he | 
Sanscrit nabhas becomes nabha in the Gathas; Locative nabhe, | 
instead of nabhasi. If, therefore, we find in Chinese lo-che 
for the Sanskrit rajas, dust, we may ascribe the change of 
ry into Z to the inability of the Chinese to pronounce or to 
write an 7. We may admit that the Chinese alphabet 
offered nothing nearer to the sound of ja than tche; but 
the dropping of the final s has no excuse in Chinese, and finds 
its real explanation in the nature of the Gatha dialect. 
Thus the Chinese Fan-lan-mo does not represent the correct 
Sanskrit Brahman, but the vulgar form Brahma. The Chinese 
so-po for sarva, all, tho-mo for dharma, law, find no explanation 
in the dialect of the Gathas, but the suppression of the 7 before 
v and m, is of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions of Asoka, 
The omission of the initial s in words like sthdna, place, sthavira, 
an elder, is likewise founded on the rules of Pali and Prakrit, 
and need not be placed to the account of the Chinese translators. 
In the inscription of Girnar sthavira is even reduced to thaira. 
The s of the nominative is frequently dropped in the dialect of | 
the Gathas, or changed intoo. Hence we might venture to doubt 
whether it is necessary to give to the character 1780 of M. | 
Julien’s list, which generally has the value of ta, a second 
value sta. This s is only wanted to supply the final s of kas, the | 
interrogative pronoun in such a sentence as kas tadgunah? 
what is the use of this? Now here we are inclined to believe 
that the final s of kas had long disappeared in the popular lan- | 
guage of India, before the Chinese came to listen to the strange | 
sounds and doctrines of the disciples of Buddha. They pro- 
bably heard ka tadguna, or ka tagguna, and this they repre- | 
sented as best they could by the Chinese kia-to-hieou-na. 

With these few suggestions we leave the work of M. Stanislas | 
Julien. It isin reality a work done once for all—one huge stone 
and stumbling-block effectually rolled away which for years had 
barred the approach to some most valuable documents of the 
history of the East. Now that the way is clear, let us hope that 
others will follow, aNd that we shall soon have complete and 
correct translations of the travels of Fahian and other Buddhist 
pilgrims whose works are like so many Murray’s Handbooks of | 
India, giving us an insight into the social, political, and religious 
state of that country at a time when we look in vain for any | 
other historical documenta. 


variation. If only the novelist would but put in his book 
incidents of a kind which he knows thoroughly, and which 
not as old as the hills! Yet when a novelist leaves the beaten 
track and constructs a romance out of the results of a special 
experience, he is exposed to the criticism that he is bringing jg 
things and persons of a kind which ought not to be touched on 
in fiction. ue it is a merit to keep clear of the ordinary love. 
story, and of the standard difficulties, trials, and successes to 
which lovers are usually subjected, Mr. Brenten has this merit, 
These volumes are at least new. Nor is it true that tales of 
madness are too horrible to be advantageously made the basis of 
novels. That will depend almost entirely on the mode in whieh 
the story is told, and Mr. Brenten has succeeded very well in 
avoiding the excitement of too painful an interest, and has the 
art of story-telling in a sufficiently large degree to make the 
narrative flow gently and pleasantly on. He has given usa 
book with a certain peculiar, though limited interest of its own, 
and written in an agreeable way. This is more than can be said 
of ali the novels that are held to be successful. 

Mr. Brenten, however, wishes not only to write a readable 
novel, but to impart sound information. He gives many care. 
fully-compiled statistics on numberless points connected with 
madness, and shows, in elaborate notes, that the phases of madness 
portrayed in the text are, medically speaking, correct, and are 
exactly what science would proclaim to be most probable and 
natural. We are thus expected to learn the difference between 
hallucinations and illusions, between mania and melancholy, to 
note the various looks, glances, twitches, devices, and expressions 
assigned to the mad characters at the proper moment. We are 
to observe how madness is supposed to show itself under different 

hysical circumstances, how it descends where it is Sy 
lee it ends when skill or happy changes weaken its hold. It 
would be very unjust to say that we do not learn something of 
what we are meant to learn. When we lay these volumes down, 
we feel that we know more about madness than when we first 
opened them. But as avehicle of information, the novel is neces. 
sarily imperfect. We are always bewildered between the imagi- 
nary and the real. We cannot feel sure that what is represented 
as probable is meant to be taken as accurately true. Some. 
thing, we know, must have been conceded to the exigencies 
of the story, and we cannot tell how much. Ina story, too, 
unless it is a failure, we care principally for the story. We 
want to find out how it will end, and how the characters that 
have awakened our interest are to be treated. Notes explana- 
tory of medical science are apt to be looked on as a mere 
nuisance, and to be skipped ruthlessly. While, therefore, 
Mr. Brenten may be justified in making his stories turn on mad- 
ness, he may have failed in effecting the object at which his 
stories aimed. He can scarcely congratulate himself on any 

robability existing that he will increase the general know. 
edge of his favourite subject. Authors are apt to mistake the 
gain they will derive from putting information into a popular 
shape, and especially into that of a novel. It is true that they 
will bring this information before many minds which would other- 
wise never pay attention to it even for an instant, but then these 
minds will remember exceedingly little of what they thus learn, 
and will distrust what little they remember. After all, they will 
say, it was only in a novel. 

Not only does the true information suffer by being given ina 
story, but the story may easily suffer by the information it con- 
tains being true. The picture of madness may be too correct 
to be very telling. We can imagine a great storyteller whose 
attention had been directed to the subject of madness bringing 


' in his knowledge only as Shakspeare brings in the accurate 


delineation of the stages of madness through which Hamlet 
passed, or as he has drawn the contrast of Lear and “Poor 
Tom.” Madness is a prominent part of the story, and is 
handled so as to show that the writer had carefully observed 
mad people; but still it is kept subordinate, and the whole 
interest of the piece is not engrossed by it. But Mr. Brenten 


in his stories describes the course of madness, and describes 
hardly anything else. The story, the plot, the characters, 
are only accessories. 
main thing, and we should guess that he has generally 
followed stories of real life as closely as he can. ‘This imparts a 
sort of credibility and consistency to the narrative, but it makes 
the interest of the story depend on the facts which it happens 


The medical description is the 


to contain. Sometimes these facts relate to people who engage 
our fancy, and culminate in a point, so that the story comes to 
a definite head. In others the story wavers and shifts, and 
nothing results from all the preliminary matter except some turn 
of the malady. Fortunately the style is never bad. Mr. Brenten 
always gives us a certain degree of pleasure, even when he is 
most instructive, and so we can go lightly over the parts where 
the dramatic interest is sacrificed to the adherence to what has 
actually happened or is scientifically probable. 

| The the volume is occupied with one story. A 
: , oung lady is force an unscrupulous mother into marryin 
lace where minute details about madness ought to appear. It com Trem of character che inet 
18, however, rather too sweeping an assertion to pronounce that | Jover to whom she is devotedly attached, and weds the maniac. 
madness should not be dwelt on in a novel. Nothing is more | ghao ig ag unhappy as she deserves to he. Her huchend testis 
common than to complain that all novels are vapid because they | vagrant life, and tries to qsepder tae eal lee shania 
are all alike, and the impatient reader is indignant that the old of “ pantophobia.” He is and his 
conventional love story should appear, time after time, with little symptoms coals eabitiods At lot the question of his moines 


THE TRAGEDY OF LIFE.* 


HIS is a collection of tales in which madness is the chief | 

topic of interest. The hero or the heroine goes mad, and | 
the author and the reader look on and make moral or physical | 
observations. It is saying a great deal when we say these 
stories are not disagreeable. Madness is so painful a subject, 
the misery it causes so awful, and.the forms it assumes often so | 
revolting, that fiction may naturally be thought the very last 


* The Tragedy of Life. By Jobn H. Brenten, London; Smith, Elder, 48 judicially tried, and by the craft of the lunatic, and the despe- 
and Co, 1861. 
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a fine feeling of fiendish malice he retains as counsel, he is pro- 

nounced sane. The consequence is, that he is free to go where he 

likes, and his faithful wife attends him with untiring vigilance. 

Fortunately, he dies in a fit one morning while he is engaged 

in cutting her throat. She goes through a decent term of widow- 

hood, and then marries her old love. This is not bad material 

for a story; but the method in which the madness is described 

spoils the tale. We are absorbed in the wretched husband’s 

symptoms, and the delineation of character, the sorrows of the 
lovers, the play of feeling, are all thrown into the background when 
the precious symptoms begin. Evidently the part of the whole 
story which hasseemed of most importance to theauthorisadescrip- 
tion of two medical witnesses at the trial. One, who represents the 
author himself, has a theory of madness that nothing can shake, 
is ready with distinctions and explanations, and puts madness in 
an intelligible light. The other is the sort of medical man the 
author despises—a good creature, humane and skilful, but with 
no nerve, and no theory of madness that will stand cross-exami- 
nation. Accordingly this poor creature is decoyed into the most 
amazing statements, and damages irreparably the cause he has 
come to support. But the difference between them and the glory 
which the right man wins are no satisfaction to the reader. He 
cannot care about the imaginary difference between two imagi- 
nary witnesses at an imaginary trial, when neither has got to say 
more than that a madman is mad. He feels at once that, so far 
as the story goes, the point raised is wholly episodical, and he gets 
forward as fast as he can. 

Much the best story in the collection is one called ‘‘ The Som- 
nambulist,” at the beginning of the second volume. There is no 
reason why this story is better, except that the plot is better ; 
and the plot is only better because the facts on which it is based 
happen to be so grouped as to be effective. A young lady is 
going to be married. er lover is as attentive as he ought to be 
until he makes the acquaintance of a pernicious woman in an 
opera-box. He abandons himself to this new passion, and, with- 
out any warning to his betrothed, elopes with his bad angel to 
the Continent. During the season the deserted Sybil bears up 
wonderfully, and merely speaks of him in tones of gentle pity. 
But when she geis into the quiet of the country, the strain she 
has gone through tells on her. She begins to walk at night. 
The doctor is sent for and follows her. The walking continues, 
and the symptoms become worse. At last she goes, in the dead 
of a winter's night, attended by a large dog, to a wood 
half a mile from the house. here the doctor discovers 
her dancing to the birch-trees, whose waving branches she fancies 
to be spirits, while she calls passionately on her faithless lover 
to come to her. After this her friends consent that she shall be 

laced under the doctor’s care, and she is taken to his asylum. 

er madness increases ; her whole mind and body are changed. 
One day her old lover arrives at the asylum, and says that he is 
going to fight a duel with Sybil’s brother, and should like first 
to see the wreck he has made, and judge whether the destruction 
has been as fearful as he has been told. He is admitted to see 
her, and in her distorted, haggard features, wild cries, and 
passionate meoherences he can scarcely recognise the lovely girl 
whom he left in health and happiness. He turns away with the 
dreadful sight impressed vividly on his mind. A thunder-storm 
is raging, and as he passes down the stairs a flash of lightning 
strikes him stone blind. Thus the last thing he has ever 
seen has been the fearful vision of Sybil, by which he 
is haunted during the short remainder of his miserable life. 
Meanwhile the interview has been as beneficial to Sybil as disas- 
trous to him. It has given the needful impulse to her mind. 
She sheds tears, and from that moment begins to recover. Ulti- 
mately, her health and peace are re-established, and we are even 
told that she consoles herself with a second love. Certainly, 
time will do almost anything; and perhaps a woman might 
be found willing to marry one man after having previously danced 
by night to the birch-trees in forlorn love of another. At any 
rate, the tale is well told, and if no other part of these volumes 
is read, this story at least should not be passed over. 


CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS.* 


DELENDA est Carthago. So literally has this imprecation 
of the elder Cato been fulfilled, that, as it has been said, 
the very ruins have disappeared, and it has long been considered 
next to impossible to determine the exact site of the chief localities 
of the ancient city. The buildings of Phenician, Roman, and 
Vandal Carthage have alike perished, and little remains but the 
gigantic ruins of an aqueduct, the broken arches of which, in 
long line, trending from the south to the east, span the plain for 
sixty miles, and stretch along the isthmus into the peninsula 
upon which this famous city once stood. Scholars and anti- 
quaries have for some time been anxiously awaiting the results 
of the explorations which it was understood that Dr. N. Davis 
was conducting on the spot at the expense of the British 
Government. At last this gentleman has published an account 
of his excavations and discoveries. The more material results 
of his researches, in the shape of mutilated statues and inscrip- 
tions, and fragments of columns and mosaic, are understood to 


* Carthage and her Remains. Being an Account of the Excavations and 
Researches on the Site of the Phenician Metropolis in Africa, and other 
adjacent Places. Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. By Dr. N. Davis, F.R.G.S., &. London; Bentley. 1861. 


have reached the British Museum ; but they are not yet acces- 
sible to the public. This, indeed, is not much to be wondered at, 
when it is remembered that the remains of the famous Mauso- 
leum of Halicarnassus are still. deposited, for want of a better 
place, in temporary sheds constructed under the portico in 
Great Russell-street. It is to be hoped that the new appoint- 
ments of officers in the Museum, of which we have just heard, 
are an augury of some better arrangement of the national collec- 
tion of antiquities. It is of little use to bring to London the 
remains of the ancient art of Asia Minor and of Carthage if they 
are to be buried in sheds and cellars where no one can see them. 
It is impossible to decide upon the real value of Dr. Davis's dis- 
coveries until we can examine his spoils. Meanwhile, however, 
we may offer our readers some account of his present volume, in 
which he undertakes to give a history of ancient Carthage itself, 
as well as a narrative of his own researches on its site. A larger 
work, with careful drawings of the remains which he has dis- 
covered and brought to Europe, is promised hereafter. 

Dr. Davis is not particularly well qualified for the purely lite- 
rary part of his undertaking. There are occasionally very 
suspicious false concords in his Latin quotations ; and inaccurate 
forms of well-known names, such as “ St. Anselme,” and ** Lucas 
Holsteinius,” make one doubtful of a writer’s scholarship. The 
calling Dido “a woman of exquisite taste,” may be perhaps 
justified by the beauty of the peninsula on which Carthage stood: 
but when we come to the words, ‘the individual above alluded 
to” (meaning the chief adviser of the Bey of Tunis), and when 
we find a wan called “a party,” we are at no loss to characterize 
the taste of the author. It would probably be a loss of time to 
discuss seriously the ethnological speculations of a writer who 
seems to believe that the American Indians are descended from 
the ten lost tribes of Israel. The whole volume indeed abounds 
with examples of a remarkable credulity and shallowness. Dr. 
Davis would have been better advised had he confined himself 
to a plain narrative of his diggings, with his several failures and 
successes. His summary of the history of Carthage—though it 
is curious to see the familiar Punic Wars treated from the 
Carthaginian point of view—is rambling, confused, and unin- 
structive. The method, too, of the present work is particularly 
bad. The personal adventures of the author, described in a 
kind of slip-slop travel-talk, are mixed up in alternate chapters 
with the ancient history of Carthage. This plan was adopted, 
perhaps, for the sake of contrast and relief; but it is eminently 
disagreeable to a reader. We shall confine ourselves almost 
exclusively to the actual discoveries made among the ruins of 
Carthage. 

How little was known of the exact site of the ancient city is 
well shown by the comparison of two hypothetical ground-plans, 
proposed by Estrup and Mannert respectively. There are no 

ints of resemblance between the two; and the “ Cothon,” or 

arbour, of Carthage is placed by these two travellers on oppo- 
site sides of the peninsula. Chateaubriand’s topography is still 
more untrustworthy; but it is believed that he only qualified 
himself for the inquiry by spending half an hour on the spot in 
a morning ride from Tunis. Dr. Davis tells, & propos of this, the 
food story of that traveller having his name carved upon the 

yramids, though he never took the trouble of visiting them 
from Cairo. ‘Je chargeai M. Cafie d’écrire mon nom sur ces 
tombeaux, selon l’usage, & la premiére occasion: 

oit remplir tous les petits devoirs d'un pieux voyageur.” 

Beginning his excavations at random, Dr. Davis was for a long 
time aitogether unsuccessful. At last he came upon some arched or 
vaulted chambers, which, but for the discovery of similar rooms of 
a very early date at Thebes by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and at 
Nineveh by Mr. Layard, mighthave been considered of importance 
in architectural a These, however, are supposed to 
have belonged to Roman Carthage, experience having convinced 
the discoverer that no buildings visible above the oval of the 
— are of earlier date. Indeed, we are told elsewhere that 

. Davis has come to the conclusion that all Pheenician ruins 
of an earlier date than the last Punic War are buried under 
twenty feet of soil—allowing, that is, an average accumulation 
of one foot in a century, where there has been no exceptionally 
disturbing cause at work. If, as is supposed, only the lower 
story of Carthaginian houses was of stone, while all the upper 
parts were built of mud or of rubble, the vast accumulation of 
rex rising from the disintegration of the latter is easily accounted 
or. 

Next, Dr. Davis quarried at the foot of what is now called 
St: Louis’ Hill, on the top of which is mueens by some to have 
stood the famous temple of sculapius. Here he found certain 
fragments of statues and masses of shapeless masonry. Whether 
it & due to the devastation caused by an earthquake, or to 
Roman spoliation, or to Moslem iconoclasm, is not known; but 
it is certain, Dr. Davis tells us, that no two fragments of statues 
from the site of Carthage have ever been found to fit each other. 
Days and weeks, and even months, passed, and tons of earth 
were removed by forty or fifty labourers, and yet nothing of an 
importance rewarded the search. It was then that Dr. Davis 
began to try whether a careful comparison of the descriptions of 
ancient authors would not throw some more certain light on the 
topography of the peninsula. In this task we think he has fairly 
succeeded. He finds the famous Cothon represented by two 
large ponds, one of which has an island in the middle. Of this 
he gives us an excellent sketch, engraved from a photographic 


view taken by the Marquis de Noailles. It shows the two ponds 
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and the borders of the Gulf of Tunis, with the beautiful range of 
hills on the opposite coast. Having identified these two har- 
bours for merchantmen and ships of war, Dr. Davis had com- 
paratively little trouble in fixing the positions of other parts of 
the city. He claims to have determined the forum, the “ weak 
or neglected angle” of the fortifications (of which we hear so 
much in the history of the last siege), the principal temples and 
the citadel of Byrsa; and by the aid of his plan he makes the 
account of the fall of the city before the younger Scipio very 
intelligible. 

At last Dr. Davis began to excavate on the presumed site of 
the Temple of Astarte. Here he found, below two other pave- 
ments, a fragment of a noble mosaic, with a colossal female bust, 
and two priestesses. Afterwards he recovered nearly the whole 
pavement; and he gives a sketch of the entire design, and a 
coloured picture of the bust of Ceres and of part of the border. 
The art shown in this mosaic is really masterly ; but the important 
question is whether it is Punic or Roman. In spite of the in- 
genious argument of Dr. Davis in favour of the more ancient 
date, we remain unconvinced. Primd facie, any critic would 
decide that this is a Roman mosaic; and we observe that Mr. 
A. W. Franks of the British Museum so pronounces. It is 
amazing that Dr. Davis can oppose to the authority of this gen- 
tleman the wild rhapsody of a Mr. Kitson, whose ravings in 
the New York Tribune are here quoted at length. This 
writer speaks thus of the priestesses of this mosaic:— 
“The daughters of a mild, pure, and unadulterated faith, 
as these now before me impress me that they are; the modesty, 
the calmness, the saintly repose, in fact, of these gentle 
worshippers evoke in the heart such humble, hallowed, 
halcyon aspirations, that one is prepared to invest them with a 
magnetic and living principle.” This is pretty strong for a 
(presumed) priestess of the Pheenician Ashtaroth. Dr. Davis 
urges some probabilities in favour of the idea that the Romans 
borrowed their mosaic pavements from Carthage. We should 
be very glad to be convinced that this particular work is Punic; 
but, in spite of a certain peculiarity of drapery in the dancing 
figures, we think it doubtful. Further discoveries may show 
that Carthaginian art is of a higher order than is generally 
supposed ; but we wait for the proof. At present, it is not easy 
to follow Dr. Davis in the conclusions as to the antiquity of 
this mosaic which he derives from considerations of its depth 
below the surface, the nature of its cement, and the existence of 
what he calls “‘a strata” of charcoal above it. We have no 
opportunity of comparing it with any specimens of sculpture or 
bas-relief supposed to be Punic; all of which, we gather, are 
rude and coarse enough. Indeed, those figured in the Monumenta 
Phenicia of Gesenius are of the most debased kind of art. Dr. 
Davis deserves credit for inventing an admirable method 
of removing mosaics. He glued canvas upon the surface, then 
ent away the original cement from below, inverted the tessere, 
and imbedded them anew in gypsum. The canvas being then 
removed, the mosaic appears in sections, with the tesserz in their 
original position. 

The next considerable discovery made by Dr. Davis was of the 
remains of the Temple of Baal Hammon (the same divinity as 
Moloch or Saturn). Sir Grenville Temple and M. Falbe had 

reviously made excavations on this spot, but they had not gone 
Soap enough. The present explorer brought to light the ground- 


in diameter, and four concentric aisles surrounding it, the total 
diameter being 200 feet. The temple is so planned that twelve 

assages radiate from the central hall to the outside of the 
building. There are traces of vaulting, and Dr. Davis supposes 
that the whole was surmounted by adome. Inthe very middle 
the diggers found nothing upon the natural rock but burnt earth 
and bones, the remains, it is supposed, of the human sacrifices 
offered to the idol. Fragments YP columns, and even bas-reliefs, 
from this structure, were recovered ; but as they are not engraved 
for this volume, no opinion can be formed as to their real age. 
Tt is in connexion with this temple that Dr. Davis gives a too 
brief sketch of the discovery of the key to Punic inscriptions, 
which we owe to Joseplt Scaliger’s suggestion that the famous 
speech of Hanno in the Poenulus of Plautus was really in the 
Semitic dialect that was spoken at Carthage. There is no more 
interesting subject than this in the whole history of literature. 
Our author’s next digression is an argument to prove that Virgil 
was describing the actual scenery of Carthage in his description 
of the landing of Afneas. Dr. Davis proves the point, we think, 
and his identification of the sites in question will probably be 
accepted as the most satisfactory that has been offered. 

The usual difficulties arising from the prejudices and super- 
stitions of the native workmen and from the jealousies of 
rival explorers, beset our author in his Jabours. In particular, 
one M. Beulé, a Frenchman, is an object of peculiar antipathy. 
In fact, the feuds run very high as to the topography of Carthage 
and thevage of the few remains that have been brought to light. 
Whether the Temple of Asculapius stood on the site of the 
Chapel of St. Louis is a matter of hot controversy between the 
rival authorities. Upon the whole, Dr. Davis, who has examined 
the place far more carefully than his antagonist, seems to us to 
have the best of the argument. In reading it, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the resemblance of this discussion to that 
which is still in progress as to the ancient topography of Jeru- 
salem. Our readers will not require to be reminded that the 


supposed spot on which St. Louis died of the plague during the 
Crusades, in 1270. It isan eminence in what Dr. Davis su 
poses to be the ancient forum, and a Gothic chapel was built on 
its summit by Louis Philippe. The real remains of the Temple 
of Aesculapius, considerably to the north of this hill, are barely 
distinguishable, being merely vast masses of rubble substrue. 
ture, with a few broken pieces of columns. In one place Dr. 
Davis came upon what seemed to be the remains of a Christian 
church. Portions of a marble cross were found, and terracotta 
lamps inscribed with crosses. It is a question of deep interest 
whether this was the very church in which St. Cyprian, the 
martyr of Carthage, was buried. Dr. Davis, however, decides 
to the contrary. 

The results of the excavations in the Byrsa and in the rest of 
the city are not considerable. They comprise Punic and Roman 
inscriptions, pavements of different dates, and fragments of 
marble. No metal ornaments or implements have been found. 
Dr. Davis contends for the Punic origin of the vast cisterns or 
reservoirs which remain in partial ruin, and of the aqueduct— 
nearly sixty miles long—which supplied them. But here, again, 
we differ from him. There is no argument in his favour, except 
that the cisterns were built in what is called pisé work— 
a kind of conerete, which is said to prove a Punic origin. Buta 
method of building, adapted to the materials procurable on the 
spot, survives political changes ; and it seems impossible but that 
so great a work, had it existed, should have been expressl 
noticed in the detailed narratives of the fatal siege. The hills 
north of the city are honeycombed with sepulchral chambers, 
for which, also, Dr. Davis claims a Punic origin. In two or three 
instances only did he find the loculi undisturbed; and these, 


which had already been cleared of their first tenants. Finally, 
Dr. Davis gives an interesting account of his travels and re- 
searches in various parts of the Regency of Tunis, and especially 
in Utica. His book will be read with much interest, as throwing 
real light upon the topography of Carthage; but few will be 
convinced that many of his discoveries are of the Punic period 
of that city. At any rate, it will be wiser to suspend one’s 
judgment until the larger work on Carthaginian antiquities is 
published, or until the actual remains are open to critical exa- 
mination in the British Museum. 


LAVINIA* 
AVINTIA—a novel written by an agreeable and graceful pen 


—is an instance that an able writer may compose a most un- 
equal book, and that a story which is very charming in parts, 
and very clever in most parts, may on the whole be really dis- 
appointing. The author of Doctor Antonio is not likely to pro- 
duce any work which is not free from many of the faults that 
disfigure ordinary novels. He is a man of taste and feeling, and 
is gifted with a decided vein of humour. Though he is not an 
Englishman, his mastery of the English language is so remark- 
able, that we are compelled to pay him the compliment of treatin 
Lavinia in all respects as an English book. And yet the boo 
will be in danger of being treated too severely unless we try to 
bear in mind that it is the production of a foreigner. Some of 
the power which might otherwise have been spent upon makin 
it a better book has probably been spent in making it g 
English. It costs a man something to be cosmopolitan and to 
write in a language not his own. Fanciful as it may seem to 
say so, we think we can detect the way in which a little of the 
wasted power has been employed. It has gone to work up 
scenes, to polish sentences into perfectly idiomatic style, and to 
embellish chapters. It has been taken for this purpose from the 
general strength and vigour of the plot. Lavinia has lost in 
unity what has been added to it here and there by its careful 
author in detail. Its personal attractions are undoubted, but it 
labours under the counterbalancing defect of wanting a healthy 
backbone. It suffers from disease of the spine. The conse- 
quence is, that the interest of the tale flags more and more as we 
ep and in the third volume, if we donct mistake, the author 
imself grew tired of his task. 

The conception which forms the basis of the plot is a good, 
though not absolutely a new one. The heroine, a goodnatured 
and handsome English girl, is travelling in Italy with her 
uncle, a rich retired shopkeeper, who is proud of his money, 
and ashamed of the way he made it. In the course of her 
inquiries after a drawing-master, she comes across the hero, 
a rising Roman artist, noble by birth, simple and romantic by 
nature, and republican by principle. She induces him to super- 
intend her painting, and he visits her nominally as a friend— 
the only footing on which his pride and his position will permit 
him to visit at her uncle’s house—but really as a teacher. The 
acquaintance grows into something more than acquaintance. He 
is sige by the beauty and evident admiration of the young 
worldly English girl. On the other hand, she is fascinated by the 
—— of his manner, his wild and romantic disregard of con- 
ventionality, his strength, and his artistic talent. But she is not 
aware that he is in love with her, and she isonly half in love with him, 
when suddenly he proposes to her by surprise, takes her, as it were, 
by storm and at a disadvantage, and induces her to accept him 


hill of St. Louis, which we have once or twice mentioned, is the 


* Lavinia. By the Author of “Lorenzo Benoni” and “ Doctor Antonio.” 
Three vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. 
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the very suddenness of his offer. Is she in love with him? 
he hardly knows; or rather she knows that she is in love with 
him every now and then, when the mood is on her. But the 
excitement is only intermittent; and in the intervals she is in 
Jove with nobody but the world and its fashions. He is a 

r artist, and she is a young beauty, fond of balls and 
al and society. She only thinks seriously of her lover in 
the hours of idleness which intervene between feiety and 
gaie'y. When she thinks of him, it is partly with affection and 
partly with vexation at her being chained to him at all; for 
the young artist moves in a different world from hers. He 
leaves her to her gay friends, and sees her but seldom, the 
engagement of the two lovers being kept a profound secret 
from all her friends. But though he resigns her to his rival, 
the world, the Italian painter is passionately jealous of such a 
rival. He wears himself out with fits of stormy envy, during 
which he grudges her to everybody. He sees her flushed 
with the pleasure of dancing with some one he does not 
know by sight or name, and cannot understand her enjoy- 
ment of the public admiration she excites, and the pleasures 
he despises and detests. Stormy quarrels and misconceptions, 
and stormy reconciliations ensue. The two uncungenial souls 
love one another after their fashion, only they cannot under- 
stand one another. She thinks him gloomy and unfashionable— 
he thinks her fashionable and selfish. Still they Jove on. The 
subject, it must be confessed, is not abad one. A young idealist 
Javishing romantic love on a beautiful but uwnromantic woman— 
spirituality and passion on the one side, and good-natured and 
vain worldliness on the other—are not bad material for a plot; 
and the author of Lavinia, whose perception of the two characters 
and their mutual antagonism is admirable, for the first volume 
and a half of his work treats the subject in a masterly way. 
Afterwards, when the lovers part for a while, his incidents seem 
poor and melodramatic, the interest fails, and, though individual 
scenes and chapters are vigorous, the book ceases, on the whole, 
to charm us. 

The truth is, that so much of the book as is foreign is fresh and 
beautiful. The character of the hero is gracefully and naturally 
drawn. Thestory of Salvator, the poor painter, and Clelia his be- 
trothed, is woven simply and elegantly into the plot. The Cardi- 
nalessa Delfuego y Arcos is not only a very lifelike and pretty 
creation, but one that is carried out with considerable humour and 
vivacity, and the description of the funeral of her favourite dog, 
Manuelito, is a capital piece of burlesque. The dinner, in like 
manner, which Mr. Jones, the rich Englishman, gives at Rome, in 
the Palazzo Morlacchi, is very funnily described. In like manner, 
quiet bourgeois life in Paris, on the Quai Montebello, is rendered 
well and truthfully. But the purely English portion of Lavinia 
is certainly less perfect. First of all, though the author has an 
appreciation of the sterling qualities of English character, he 
sees, as is natural, more of the vulgar side of it than of its re- 
finemént and delicacy. It is impossible for any foreigner to 
know English life as an Englishman himself knows it. He can 
only describe it as it appears to those who are not English. The 

icture must be more or less of a caricature, though nothing may 
Be further from the writer’s thoughts than to satirise or condemn. 
A touch of foreign sentiment, an extravagant epithet, too much 
stress laid here and there upon a look or a scene, and the picture 
is no longer an English one entirely—it has been sentimentalized 
into something different. The way the author of Lavinia treats 
the domestic life of the English poet Mr. Aveling and his wife 
is an instance ef this. The writer has so thoroughly naturalized 
himself amongst us that he has learned to appreciate the 
charm of an English fireside and a domestic circle. But he 
is but an Anglo-Italian after all. He is not afraid to enter 
into a rapturous description of the affectionate way in which Mr. 
Aveling behaves to his wife. No Englishman would have donethis. 
His sense of humour would have prevented him from ever 
dwelling seriously on the subject. The same feeling that makes 
Englishmen retire into themselves and their family circles when- 
ever they can, would make an English writer shrink from being 
sentimental about it. But the Italian writer puts down what- 
ever in our national life strikes him the most. The author of 
Lavinia is much struck by the vulgarity of retired English sho’ 
keepers, and the tenderness of English married couples. He 
accordingly describes these, not as they are, but as they appear 
to Italians. The consequence is, that we get pictures of English 
life of a certain sort, only it is from an un-English point of view. 
Nor is the English part of the story particularly interesting in 
itself. The incidents are poverty-stricken, and of a kind with 
which we are already familiar. The catastrophe which takes 
place in the Jones family, and which reduces Miss Jones from 
the rank of a young lady of fortune to that of a dependent, the 
vera lunacy of one of the English heroes, and the wan- 

erings of Miss Jones in search of peace of mind and of a com- 
petency, are all romantic and unnatural. They are not the kind 
of things an English novelist would select now-a-days for pur- 
poses of fiction, whatever might have been the case some years 
ago. 
Paolo, the young Roman artist, and Lavinia, the English 
heroine, part, as we have hinted, at Paris, in the second volume. 
The cause of the rupture isa ball. On his arrival from Rome, 
the romantic Italian hero is kept waiting for two days before he 
can obtain an interview with his mistress, owing to a round of 
fashionable engagements which she has to fulfil. His mental 
excitement brings on a severe attack of illness, during which he 


is lost to her, and she to him, his address being unknown. On 
his recovery, life has no charms for him. He plunges, though 
with some sense of shame, into all the dissipations of a Conti- 
nental capital, and is introduced to us in scenes which an English 
author would, we think, have wisely omitted to describe. His 
character deteriorates in consequence. He is in a fair way 
becoming a Parisian dandy, when an old friend of his anda 
brother artist comes to rescue him from his state. The illustrious 
Manin, who is at this time an exile at Paris, advises the 

ir to start for the Crimea, and to join the Sardinian 

ontingent. Meanwhile, Lavinia has been purified by suffering 
and poverty, and learned to estimate balls at a more reason- 
able value. It has also been discovered that there is a 
blot upon her birth. She too starts for the Crimea, in the train 
of Florence Nightingale. The two lovers meet again, and are 
reconciled. Lavinia forgives Paolo his life of dissipation in Paris, 
and Paolo forgives Lavinia the stain upon her birth and her 
fashionable fever, in consideration of her being purified by suffer- 
ing. The curtain falls, as all curtains should fall, upon a scene 
of universal forgiveness and felicity. 


RANKE’S ENGLISH HISTORY.* 
Second Notice. 


HE period which is comprised within the second volume of 
Professor Ranke’s English History is one which the efforts 
of a great historian have recently made*very familiar to English 
readers. The growth of the quarrel between the first two Stuarts 
and their Parliaments was the epoch upon which Lord Macaulay 
first won his spurs; and it was a period to which he always re- 
verted with peculiar goodwill. It is partly, perhaps, to the dis- 
advantage of Professor Ranke that the comparison between two 
writers so intensely contrasted must be constantly suggesting 
itself to every reader's mind. Of course, the German Professor 
has not the eloquence, the fierce impetuosity, or the picturesque 
artifices of style, characteristic of his English predecessor. Yet 
it gives a feeling of relief to take refuge from Lord Macaulay's 
tempestuous invective and eager advocacy in Professor Ranke’s 
passionless serenity of narrative. Lord Macaulay has himself 
well said, that an English historian cannot be impartial. Too 
many controversies of the present are bound up with the 
struggles of the past to allow him to detail their vicissitudes 
without himself taking a side. A foreign historian is in the 
happier position of being free from any native partisanship, if 
he does not create it for himself. Professor Ranke makes an 
admirable use of this privileged stand-point. He is neutrality 
itself, absolute and untinged. He can describe, with great life 
and spirit, such transactions as Stafford’s career and fall, or the 
rise of the Scottish Covenant, with as much impartiality as 
Lord Elgin might display in relating the operations of Tae-Ping- 
Wang against Hein-Fung. This of itself is a very great charm, 
especially to a generation in which the sympathizing style of 
history has been r: ‘her worked todeath. ‘The labour of reading 
an historian whos every statement requires to be verified to 
ascertain whether it is or is not coloured by partisanship, is ill 
repaid by the pleasant excitement of an impassioned style. 
ut impartiality in describing a troubled period whose features 
have been distorted by the varying aberrations of partisan histo- 
rians is not the only advantage our author derives from his 
foreign point of view. English historians have, as a rule, been 
guilty of an insularity in their pictures of English politics which 
the real course of those politics has rarely justified. Spite of the 
indifference to foreign examples and foreign influence which 
Englishmen are very fond of professing, they have always been 
singularly sensitive to the reflex action of political events abroad. 
The whole history of the Reform movement—undoubtedly the 
most important in modern politics for the last hundred years— 
was, if read aright. merely a history of the state of Conti- 
nental Europe. ‘The Reform tide flowed weak or strong 
according to the encouragements, warnings, or distractions 
which regulated it from the other side of the Channel. The 
influence thus exercised was equally strong in the sixteenth 
century. It has not been exactly ignored by English historians, 
but it has been put so far into the Roshitened of the picture 
that it does not dwell on the memory of their readers. Professor 
Ranke restores it to its proper place. It is especially needful to 
bear it in mind while studying periods in which religious questions, 
which are essentially cosmopolitan, are at issue. It isimpossible, 
for instance, for a person who confines his viewentirely to England, 
to appreciate rightly the state of mind in which the English 
people watched Laud’s innovations, the hold Strafford was 
obtaining over the Irish Catholics, or Charles’ lenity to the old 
faith in England. It almost seems unreasonable that a people 
who had borne Elizabeth and Whitgift without wincing should 
be lashed into such a tremendous excitement by the proceed- 
ings of Charles and Laud. Look outside England, and the 
pear isatunend. The great Catholic reaction was near its 
ood. Loyola’s machinery for first converting sovereigns and 
grandees, and then using their swords to extirpate their Protes- 
tant subjects, was beginning to work with devastating effect. 
Europe was in the very thick of the Thirty Years’ War. Protes- 
tantism seemed to be beaten at every point, and no other pros- 


* Englische Geschichte, vornehmlich im Sechszehnten und Siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Von Ranke. Zweiter Band. Berlin: Duncker. 
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pect for the future to be left but submission to the old idolatry, 
or a flight to the New World. Concurrently with what they 
thought the stealthy advances of the anti-Protestant party at 
Court, the Puritans were spectators of the successive disasters of 
their fellow-religionists abroad, foreshadowing, as it seemed to 
them, their own impending doom. A generation of Protestants 
who had witnessed first the fall of La Rochelle, and then the 
death of Gustavus, and then the battle of Nordlingen, were not 
likely to view with apathy the increase of Catholicism among 
the people, or of Catholic tendencies among the rulers of the 
land which they looked upon as the last refuge of their faith. 
Professor Ranke continues to draw much valuable matter from 
the Italian sources of information which he worked so zealously 
in the previous volume. The reports of Cuneo, the Pope's agent, 
are very useful as presenting the reverse of the medal of which 
Puritan writers only saw one side. Cuneo on his side was almost 
as much disgusted with Laud as Williams himself could have 
been on his; and he does not hold out to the Pope the slightest 
hope, either that Laud would become a convert or would help to 
convert others. Nor does his correspondence give any hint of a 
Romanist leaning on the part of Charles. The king tightened or 
relaxed the laws against the Papists precisely according to his 
= exigencies. When a Spanish or French alliance was to 

e cultivated, the penal laws were allowed to sleep ; when Charles 
wished to clear his own character for orthodoxy, he called them 
into action without scruple. In fact, the author's calmer survey 
of the period, at a distance from all political or polemical passions, 
ya to have led him to the belief that the distribution of 
characters usually made by their admirers between Charles and 
the Parliament is just the reverse of the truth. It has been the 
habit on the one side to revere the Parliament as champions of 
freedom, and on the other to revere Charles as a martyr for 
episcopacy. It would have been more just to say that the Parlia- 
ment were confessors for their religion, and that Charles was a 
martyr to his political opinions. To use the author's words :— 

People have sought to separate the good which the Long Parliament did 
from the errors which it committed, seeing the one in ils resistauce to the 
excesses of the royal prerogative, the other in its passionate persecution of 
its opponents, and its attacks on the spiritual constitution. And from the 
stand-point of later circumstances this distinction has its truth; but histori- 
cally it cannot be made, either in point of time or in point of intention. The 
one was bound up indissolubly with the other. 


In fact, the spiritual grievances always took the first place, 
both in the complaints of the teachers and the passions of the 
people. It was not the exaction of ship-money, but the intro- 
duction of the Scotch Liturgy, which brought matters to a crisis. 
When the Parliament of 1640 met, it was not ship-money, nor 
tonnage and poundage, nor the revival of the forest laws, nor 
the suspension of Parliaments, which Pym first brought before 
the House of Commons; it was the suspension of the penal laws 
and the presence of a Popish resident in England. Rouse put 
it still more distinctly when he said, ‘* The root of all our griev- 
ances I think to be the endeavour of union betwixt us and 
Rome.” On the other hand, the King’s objection to Presbyte- 
rianism and Romanism was principally political. The one would 
have trenched on his independence, the other would have nar- 
rowed his prerogative. What he liked about the Church of 
England was its utter devotion to himself. But he made no 
difficulty about giving up Episcopacy in Scotland, or marrying 
a Roman Catholic wife, whenever it suited his political plans to 
do the one or the other. 

Our author is inclined to be kinder to the intellect of the 
Stuarts than their own compatriots have generally been. He 
thinks that in some respects they had views beyond their age; 
and he seems to admire their steady policy of bringing all the 
various races and creeds over whom they, ruled under one system 
of laws, ecclesiastical and civil. Of course the penal laws against 
the Catholics were an obstacle to such an idea which it was in- 
dispensable to remove. Both James and Charles pursued this 
object with great tenacity, but constitutional timidity gave to 
James a tact which was denied to his son. In truth, their great 
difficulty consisted in their calm and cold-blooded characters. 
It was not their despotic tendencies or the inflexibility of their 
religion, for Elizabeth was chargeable with both ee Al ina 
much greater degree. It was that not a single pulse in their 
characters beat in unison with the feelings of the nation. They 
had no beliefs in common with any genuine religious party in the 
country, for Laud’s doctrinal structure was an ecclesiastical vir- 
tuoso’sdream. They strove to moderate between all and to sub- 
jugate all, and therefore they drew upon themselves in succession 
the dislike of all. Still less did they show the patriotism which 
has always sufficed to secure loyalty in England, even to the most 
despotic sovereign. Elizabeth might be lawless and arbitrary, 
but she always identified herself with the nation. She saw the 
snare of dynastic interests, and ostentatiously renounced them. 
The Stuarts cared for little else. Charles’ notion of a Conti- 
nental policy was to take care of his brother-in-law, the Elector 
Palatine. He would not join with Spain and Austria and the 
Catholic party, because the Elector was a Protestant; he would 
not join with Sweden and the Protestant party, because they 
would not make the restitution of the Elector the chief object of 
the war. He would identify hims¢lf with no national feeling 
and no class feeling within the nation; the only cause for which 
he felt a sympathy was the extension of his own prerogative ; 
and therefore, when the day of trial came, he looked to the 
nation for sympathy in vain. 


LIFE OF MRS. EMILY C. JUDSON.* 


Ww little thought, when a recent discussion in these pages 
on the moral philosophy of love-making was printed, 
that we should so soon have an opportunity of studying 
acase in point, and of discovering that after all it was quite 
a to reconcile the mundane and the supersensual views 
th of the theory and practice of erotica. We now find 
out that the mistletoe bough and “the plain Christian” are by 
no means so incongruous as might be supposed. We have 
before us what, in these days, is called a life-history which 
shows that it is possible for a young woman to be of the most 
gushing and susceptible nature, pecking at the waxy berries 
of the pleasant parasite which rains kisses, and at the same time 
quite ready, “when a Christian gentleman offers her his 
heart and home,” to whisk off with him from New York to India, 
though he is fifty-seven, and a strict Baptist minister, who has 
already buried two wives. What we said was that eclecticism 
was the right thing ; and as principles are best tested by extreme 
cases, the argument is a good one which is supported by the 
practical example of Mrs. Emily C. Judson. If we wanted 
a single sentence in which to describe the fair Emily’s character, 
it would be afforded in the couplet in which Pope gives the last 
touch to his Narcissa— 
A very heathen in her carnal part, 
Yet still a sad, good Christian at her heart. 


Miss Emily Chubbuck, subsequently the third wife of Dr. 
Judson, who attained a considerable name as a Baptist mis 
sionary in Burmah, was the daughter of poor cottagers, and 
born in 1817, at Eaton, in the State of New York. The record 
of her early life is extremely interesting, not only as displaying 
the energy of a seriously active mind—a sort of Americanized 
Charlotte Bronté—but as illustrating the strange character of 
American institutions. If we could fancy Currer Bell divested of 
nine-tenths of her intellect, and glazed over with a superficial 
vanity and sentimentalism, we should understand what Fanny 
Forester (the literary name of Miss Emily Chubbuck) was like. 
Fanny Forester, however, was only the butterfiy stage of Mrs. 
Judson. It was at the ripe age of seventeen that she emerged 
from the chrysalis of Emily Chubbuck into this alliterative sou- 
briquet. The poor child’s earlier history is very curious. Before 
she had completed her fifteenth year she had been a factory girl 
and a farin help. At the age of thirteen she asked the prayers 
of all the meetings for her conversion, although she believed 
that “she had acquired a hope in Christ when she was eight 
years old ;” and then she took “lessons in rhetorie and natural 
philosophy of Miss L. W. F.,” “ who introduced her to the study 
of Gibbon, Hume, Voltaire, and Tom Paine.” She became mistress 
of four several schools, which, as might have been expected, she 
shut up in succession—was dipped, and acted as teacher or mis- 
tress in seven other schools—* scattered abroad many gems of 
beautiful thought,” that is to say, wrote about three hundred 
weight of nonsense verses—and in her twenty-third year was 
admitted as a sort of pupil teacher in a tremendous “ educa- 
tional establishment,” the Utica Female Seminary, of which 
Miss Urania Sheldon was the principal, Miss Cynthia havi 
charge of the “executive and financial departments,” whic 
we suppose is the American for mending the stockings and 
making out the bills. In this temple of the Muses Emil 
was at last at home ; and it is the counterpart to Miss Bronté’s 
Belgian domicile. Here, chiefly for the sake of getting new 
clothes (for she taught for her board), Miss Chubbuck began to 
write children’s books, most of which seem to have been failures, 
and of which a considerable stock, in the shape of unsaleable 
MS., of prose and verse, remained on hand. An accidental visit 
to New York, in 1843, fired the train of fame. The sight of certain 
smart bonnets and pretty gowns in Broadway soinspired the sacred 
flame of acquisitiveness and authorship, that the fair Emil 
offered herself—that is, her literary self{—for sale to Mr. N. P. 
Willis, editor of the Mirror, in the following letter, which is 
too good to be lost, for it is not often that one gets a specimen 
of what the Greek professor who is Miss Chubbuck’s bio- 
omen is pleased to call “ the wantoning of this naive and un- 
sophisticated child of nature in the creations of a genius that was 
just revealing itself to her virgin consciousness :”— 

To the Editor, &c., - 

You know the shops in Broadway are very tempting this spring. Such 
beautiful things! Well, you know (no, you don’t know that, but you can 
guess) what a delightful thing it would be to appcar in one of those charming, 
head-adorning, complexion-softening, hard-feature-subduing neapolitans ; 
with a little gossamer veil dropping daintily on the shoulder of one of those 
exquisite ba/zarines, to be seen any day at Stewart’s and elsewhere. Well, 
you know (this you must know) that shopkeepers have the impertinence to 
demaad a trifling exchange for these things, even of a lady; and also that 
some people have a remarkably small purse, and a remarkably small portion 
of the yellow “root” in that. And now, to bring the matter home, I am one 
of that class. I have the most beautiful little purse in the world, but it is 
only kept for show; I even find myself under the necessity of counterfeiting 
—tiat is, filling the void with tissue-paper in lieu of bank-notes, preparatory 
to a shopping expedition. 

Well, now to the point. As Bel and I snuggled down on the sofa this 
morning to read the New Mirror (by the way, Cousin Bel is never obliged 
to put tissue-paper in her purse), it struck us that you would be a friend in 
need, and give good counsel in this emergency. 1, however, insisted on 
my not telling what I wanted the money for. She even thought that I had 


* The Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. vudson. By A. C. Kendrick, 
Professor of Greek Literature in the University of Rochester, United 
States. London: Nelson and Sons. 1861 
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better intimate orphanage, extreme suffering from the bursting of some 

eculative bubble, illness, &c. &c.; but did not I know you better? Have 
[ read the New Mirror so much (to say nothing of the graceful things coined 
“ under a bridge,” and a thousand other pages flung from the inner heart), 
and not learned who has an eye for everything pretty? Not so stupid, 
Cousin Bel; no, no! 

However, this is not quite the after all; but here itis. I havea 

n—not a gold one, I don’t think I could write with that, but a nice, little, 
feather-tipped pen, that rests in the curve of my finger as contentedly as in 
its former pillow of down. (Shocking! how that line did run down hill! 
and this almost as crooked! dear me!) Then I have little messengers 
racing “like mad” through the galleries of my head, spinning long yarns, 
and weaving fabrics rich and soft as the balzarine which I so much covet, 
until I shut my eyes and stop my ears, and whisk away, with the “ wonderful 
jamp” safely hidden in my own brown braids. Then I have Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary—capital London edition, &. &c.; and after I use up all the 
words in that, i will supply myself with Webster’s wondrous quarto, ap- 
pendix and all. Thus prepared, think you not I should be able to put some- 
thing in the shops of the literary caterers? something that, for once in my 
life, would give me a real errand into Broadway? May be you of the New 
Mirror Pax for acceptable articles—may be not. Comprenez-vous ? 

O I do hope that beautiful balzarine like Bel’s will not be gone before 
another Saturday! You will not forget to answer me in the next Mirror ; 
but pray, my dear Editor, let it be done very cautiously, for Bel would pout 
all day if she should know what I have written. Till Saturday, 

Your anxiously waiting friend, 
Fanyy Forester. 


To which Mr. N. P. Willis, Editor, &c., gallantly replies :— 


“Well, we give in! On condition that you are under twenty-five, and that 
you will wear a rose (recognisably) in: your boddice the first time you appear 
in Broadway with the hat and balzarine, we will pay the bills. Write us 
thereafter a sketch of Bel and yourself, as cleverly done as this letter, and 
youmay ‘snuggle down’ on the sofa, and consider us paid, and the public 
charmed with you.” 

The progress of this literary amour illustrates Mr. N. P. 
Willis’s tact and discrimination. He accepted the playful frolic 
of the pretty kitten, but declined to pay for hed frisking. 
The fair Fanny was to be made famous, but only by Mr. Willis’s 
praise. ‘The coin that was current in the Mirror was only 
flattery. However, the arrangement was successful. Fanny 
Forester became famous, as fame goes in New York, and 
was, in the judgment of literary America, bracketed with Mr. 
Willis’s sister, whom he had contrived to puff into some sort of 
similar notoriety as Fanny Fern. 

From the few specimens of Miss Chubbuck’s genius which are 
furnished in this volume, we should say that Fanny Forester was 
a silly, flippant, empty-headed person, of the calibre of the 
Della Crasea celebrities who were put down by Giflord in the 
beginning of the century. In much the same way Mr. Willis 
goes on * glorifying his new-found star,” till Fanny gets all sorts 
of “literary engagements” at piece work, which enable her 
to indulge in all sorts of bonnets. Meanwhile, though, as we 
are assured, the editor and contributor had not at present met, 
the literary flirtation between the two goes on till the fol- 
lowing enigmatical passage occurs in the correspondence. It 
is from the gentleman editor :— 

Tam writing while “ proofs” are coming—interruptedly and carelessly, of 
course, I was pl 1 and displeased at ’s changing her opinion of me— 
displeased at the suspicion that my inner-self had ever committed its purity 
to the world, or had ever been on trial in a pure mind. My dear friend, you 
know, though you have never perilled your owter mind by laying it open to 
all comers, that there is an inner sanctuary of God’s lighting which brightens 
as the world is shut out, and which would never suffer profanation. It is in 
this chamber of my better nature that you are thought of—but I have no 
Orbe paid that uffering from th of fame isa chrysalis of 

e in that you are sutlerin ‘om the @. O) ame isa c 18 

You will be brighter for it, accustomed shroud of se- 
clusion comes off painfully. 
For eighteen months “the chrysalis of thought was shedding its 
shroud ;” or, in the language of common sense, Miss Emily Chub- 
buck was writing innumerable trashy articles in all sorts of trashy 
magazines and newspapers, which brought in a few hundred 
dollars. A selection of her writings was at last published under the 
fantastic title of Trippings in Authorland. At this time, to use 
the sonorous language of her biographer, “ The glittering bow of 
promise, fame, arched the heaven of our literary neophyte.” We 
are told that “in little more than one short year, Fanny Forester 
achieved a permanent shining-place in the clustering firmament 
of genius.” But in what we have seen of them, we see very little 
indeed of the strict Baptist. Even her admirers admit that in her 
literary culmination ‘never had heaven receded into so dim a 
distance, and the powers of the world to come held so feeble 
possession of her soul.” It was at this period that she at last 
made the personal acquaintance of her friend and patron, Mr. N. 
P. Willis, who at the moment became a widower. To the dis- 
consolate and bereaved one the fair Fanny, now twenty-eight 
years of age, addressed a letter, which unfortunately is not ex- 
tant, but whatever its hints might have been, it was replied to 
in the following choice epistle :— 

You ask me whether you shall marry for convenience. Most decidedly, no. 

t convenience would pay you for passing eighteen hours out of every 
twenty-four, for the rest of your life, within four walls, in company with a 
person not to your taste ? judge of you by myself. I would not pass one 
year thus for any fortune on earth. The ang hours of one single month 
are too precious for any price but love. Think how little of the day poverty 
can touch, after all. Only the hours when you are out of your chamber. But 
the t your chamber door is shut on you alone, all comparison between 
you and the richest is at an end. Let the majority of women marry for con- 
venience if they will; but you are brimful of romance, and delicacy, and 
tenderness ; and a marriage without love for you would be sealing up a vol- 
cano witha cobweb. You must love—you must and will love passionately 
and overpoweringly. You have as yet turned but one leaf in a volume of 
your heart’s life. Your bosom is an altar on which there is a fire newly lit— 


lit by the late and sudden awakening of your genius. Your peculiarity is 
that your genius has its altar on your heart, and not like other people’s in 
the brain. Take care how you throw away the entire music and beauty of a 
life for only a home that will grow hateful to you. I warn you that you must 
love sooner or later. 

From this we gather that Fanny Forester had no particular 
objection to change her name, though it does not appear that 
Mr. Willis was disposed to assist on the occasion. But the 
hour and the man were approaching. ‘Providence had in 
store for her a different destiny.” ‘The distinguished author 
of Pencillings by the Way and the lovely authoress of Trippings 
than those of lite irtation and episto uetry. e 

lain Christian at hand in of the Dr 

udson,” “‘ a veteran hero of the Cross,” who “ had been obliged 
to leave India by the alarming illness of his wife—the lovely 
widow of the sainted Missionary Boardman.” She died upon the 

assage ; and after an absence of twenty-four years, the great 

aptist missionary trod his native shores. Besides his duties to 
the Church, the Rev. Doctor had not been backward in culti- 
vating the social and domestic relations. The lovely widow of 
the sainted Boardman had been the second matrimonial adven- 
ture of the hero of the Cross; but though fifty-seven, he was not 
yet converted to Dr. Primrose’s views of monogamy. A slight 
railroad accident detained the reverend divine at a station where 
Fanny Forester's Zrippings fell in his way. “This book is 
written with great beauty and power. Is the authoress a Baptist ? 
TI should like to know her.” “ ope es on the next day, he 
came over to Mr. J.’s. Emily was submitting to the not very 
poetical process of vaccination. As- soon as it was over, Dr. 
Judson conducted her to the sofa, saying that he wished to talk 
with her. He discussed the Trippings. He wished to meet 
with a person to write the memoir of his departed wife. He 
named the subject to Emily. The consequences of the coming 
together of two persons respectively so fascinating were what 
has often oun since the days of Adam and Eve.” 


Here we | pig and beg leave to suggest a doubt whether, since 


the days of Adam and Eve, any elderly widower of fifty-seven ever 
did engage a female to write the mernoir of his second wife, and 
make her an offer on the spot. We quite agree with the hero of 
the Cross, ‘* who finds in it a combination of circumstances which 
clearly mark supernatural agency.” The “notion of her not 
only writing the life, but taking the place of the sainted deceased,” 
no sooner presented itself to his “impassioned character,” than he 
pressed the subject “with all the energy of his nature.” The 
place of the lovely widow of the sainted Boardman must be filled 
up. Like the King of France, Mrs. Judson never dies. “It 
was not,” as we are funnily told, ‘‘in Emily’s nature to resist 
the force of such arguments from such a pleader, falling from 
lips wet with Castalian dews that descend upon the mountains of 
Zion” —a mixture which we are glad to hear of, because we should 
have suspected the influence of other spirits-and-water in such a 
ease. ‘lhe plain Christian had come, and Miss Emily Chubbuck, 
alias Fanny Forester, felt it to be her duty to accept this ardent 
suitor. The world laughed; the literary world of New York 
scoffed; and the religious world of Boston stood aghast. Here 
is the form in which the “ plain Christian” makes his offer. 
Mrs. Judson’s biographer says, “ that it is half like a sacrilege to 
lift the veil upon a thing so sacred as a marriage proposal,” and 
most people would agree with him; but when he goes on to remark, 
that ‘this interweaves so ingenious and graceful a memorial of 
his former wives, and illustrates so admirably the delicate play- 
fulness of Dr. Judson’s eharacter,” we accept his reason, though 
we own that we could not quite forget a somewhat similar mar- 
riage present made by Bluebeard to his succession of spouses :— 


I hand you, dearest one, a charmed watch. It always comes back to me, 
and brings its wearer with it. I gave it to Ann, when an hemisphere divided 
us, and it brought her safely and surely tomy arms. I gave it to Sarah during 
her husband’s lifetime (not then aware of the secret), and the charm, though 
slow in its operation, was true at last. 

Were it not for the sweet sympathies you have kindly extended to me, and 
the blessed understanding that “love has taught us to guess at,” I should not 
venture to pray you to —— my present with such a note. Should you cease 
to “guess,” and toss back the article, saying, “ Your watch has lost its charm ; 
it comes back to you, but brings not its wearer with it”—O first dash it to 
pieces, that it may be an emblem of what will remain of the heart of 

Your devoted, 
A. Jupson. 


We must say, that if a plain Christian always comes in this 
epigrammatic form, he comes in a very nice way; though itis very 
odd that Dr. Judson made *“ Sarah” an offer during her husband's 
lifetime. One of two things must be certain—either that it is the 
custom of Baptist missionaries to make love to their brother mis- 
sionaries’ wives, or, as seems to have been the case with Mr. and 
Mrs. Boardman, that they sometimes keep their marriage secret. 
Is this the case—and was it done for the sake of the Scriptural 
cues, Dr. Judson playing Abimelech to Mr. Boardman’s 
Abraham? To return to the plain Christian’s offer of his heart and 
hand. We much doubt whether, in the way ofa love-letter, an old 
boy of fifty-seven does not beat the conceited puppiesof twenty-five. 
At any rate, amongst all the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses which 
missionaries have ever published, Dr. Judson’s are not the least 
amusing. The couple were married; Fanny Forester became 
Emily Judson; and the surprise was, that ‘‘ he who had been the 
husband of Ann Stephenson and Sarah Boardman should take as 
the successor to that sainted pair” a young woman figuring only 


as a magazine-writer, of very doubtful religious principles, and 
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of no social position. All that we can say is, that when a plain 
Christian comes with lips rendered humid by the remarkable 
half-and-half in which Dr. Judson indulged, literary ladies 
must surrender at discretion or indiscretion. It is enough to 
add that Emily survived the husband of three wives, and has 
had her own “life-story” written by a Greek professor. 


THE FLEET OF THE FUTURE.* 


Ay has been lately published, called the Boy's Book 
of Boats. Having only seen the outside of it, we do not 
know whether it contains a chapter on iron ships of war; but if 
not, we strongly advise the putlisher to get Mr. Scott Russell to 
write one for a new edition in the style of the pamphlet which 
he has lately given to the world. Or, if a series of short treatises 
were to be projected under some such title as “‘Great Subjects 
for Little Beople,” we think that Mr. Scott Russell’s co-operation 
should, if possible, be secured to the undertaking. So long, 
however, as the construction of the British navy continues to 
interest persons of mature age, it will be impossible for us to 
approve a method of treating it which savours strongly of the 
so-called scientific lectures which in Passion Week are wont to 
take the we of the regular performances at the theatres. 
Mr. Scott Russell upon Iron Ships would be a formidable rival to 
the Irishman who used to explain the wonders of the Great Globe 
in Leicester-square ; and if the conductors of any magazine 
designed to promote amusement and information are in want of 
an article upon this subject, here is a writer who will tell in an 
easy pleasant way how “iron kept popping up its head,” to the 
annoyance of the British 
Viewed with reference to its suitability to the purposes of 
rd lecturing or light literature, it cannot be denied that 
r. Scott Russell’s style possesses high merit. ‘ It was an un- 
lucky day for wooden walls when Captain Halsted and the Trusty 
were attacked by Armstrong’s largest guns and his heaviest 
steel bolts, That day the opponents of irof suffered a terrible 
defeat.” For the purposes, however, of scientific discussion or 
sober history this figment of a “ wooden party,” which intended 
that the Trusty should not have fair play, is inconvenient. 
“ Unluckily, Captain Halsted was there.” tas Mr. Scott Russell 
seriously believe that any man of sense, whatever might be his 
opinion about iron defences, would look upon the presence of a dis- 
tinguished naval officer at an important experiment as an unlucky 
incident? Does he think he could persuade even the scientific 
class at a young ladies’ school that the Admiralty deliberately 
contrived a course of trials “ in which the iron should have the 
worst of it?” He writes as if he supposed, or wished readers of 
limited capacity to suppose, that in the present dearth of poli- 
tical divisions, men had resolved to range themselves under the 
wooden or the iron faction. But in truth, if there has been any 
approach to partisanship in this controversy, the cause of it has 
been the antagonism, not between old and new ideas of ship- 
building, but between the inventors of iron defences and of rifled 
cannon. The admirers of the Armstrong and Whitworth systems 
of artillery have, no doubt, proclaimed their merits with a con- 
fidence equal to Mr. Russell’s own on behalf of his iron ships. 
Very likely there are persons at this moment who believe that 
the authorities are determined tht the Whitworth gun shall 
not succeed, and that whatever happened to its discredit in 
the recent trial was deliberately planned by its official enemies. 
Who knows but that the rent in the breech of the gun pre- 
vented a schism in the Cabinet? Perhaps Mr. Milner Gibson 
had threatened to secede if these malevolent inventions were 
allowed to attain to a perfection most disastrous to the human race. 
We can copy the extravagance of Mr. Scott Russell’s thoughts, 
but the juvenility of his expressions is inimitable. “The fate 
of this Admiralty and of its iron experiment is well known. 
Wood and its supporters were too many for them. They built 
their iron frigates, and they were turned out. The opponents 
of iron were now in power.’ It is a fact not generally known, 
even to the most virulent speakers and writers who draw their 
inspiration from Mr. Disraeli, that an “ organized hypocrisy ” 
added to its other crimes this, that it delayed for fifteen years 
the reconstruction of the British navy. It was Sir Robert Peel 
who, on coming into office, raised a question as to the efficiency 
of certain iron frigates which had been ordered by his pre- 
decessors. We say that he raised this question, but he took no 
fair or adequate means of setting it at rest. ‘‘ Determined that 
the iron frigates should not succeed, the Admiralty also deter- 
mined that the surest way to prevent their success was that 
they should never be tried.” Professors of the art of vituperation 
will, we do not doubt, avail themselves without loss of time of 
the opportunity which is offered by this new example of Sir 
Robert Peel’s perfidy. We shall expect to hear from a familiar 
uarter that false Conservatism refused to do in 1843 what true 
onservatism could only find the opportunity of doing in 1858. 
To whom should oppressed and trampled iron look for succour 
against the malignant treachery of the pseudo-Tories? Where 
might it “ pop up its head” without danger of getting a knock- 
down blow from the hand of obstinate authority. For all strug- 
gling causes and regenerative ideas there has now appeared a 


* The Fleet of the Future—Iron or Wood? Containing a Reply to some 
Conclusions of General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., G.C.B., F.R.S., &c., in 
favour of Wooden Walls. By J. Scott Russell, Esq., F.R.S. London: 
Longmans. 1861. 


patron and an advocate in the person of Napoleon III. He it was 
who took the part of Italy and of iron. Curiously enough, the 
Emperor has neither in fact given liberty to Italy, nor has he built 
aniron ship. Yet there are enthusiastic revolutionists, both in 
government and in ship-building, who persist in regarding him 4s 
the chief apostle of principles which he has adopted only in a hegj. 
tating and partial manner. The Emperor keeps troops at 
and yet he intends to overthrow the Pope. The Emperor hag 
built La Gloire of wood with an iron sheuthing, and that faet 
roves conclusively his determination to use no more wood jin 
uilding ships. That enlightened potentate did not need Mr, 
Scott Russell's pamphlet to instruct him in what we may call the 
double-faced capacity of iron ships—to inform him that 
possess a quality analogous to that of blowing hot and cold. 
the iron side is thick it stops the shot, and if it is thin it lets it 
through, far more effectually than stout oak planks. Mr. Scott 
Russell has dissipated certain prejudices hitherto prevailing 
in our own and some other minds, and we have now the 
advantage of knowing that, in case of a war with Franee, 
about the best thing for timid people to do would be to 
charter the Great Eastern and go for a cruise in her in the 
British Channel. What with the explosive projectiles of the 
enemy, and what with those of our own friends, it would be 
difficult to find on land any hole or corner where our propensity 
to continue in existence could have anything like fair play. 
the troubled aspect of Continental politics, we therefore propose 
a company, with limited liability to shot and shell, for purchasing 
the Great Eastern and holding her in readiness to put to sea at 
the first news of war. The Noah who will command this ark 
will naturally be Mr. Bright, and he will bring on board with 
him the dove and olive-branch which he keeps in every-day 
use, so that no expense will be incurred by the omg on that 
account. The scheme appears open to no objection, unless it be 
an observation of Sir Howard Douglas, that 68-pounder splid 
shot would pass through the Great Eastern “ with tremendous 
effect,” as we must own we at one time ourselves believed th 
would. Now, however, Mr. Scott Russell has cleared our min 
of prejudices. He deseribes the different projectiles which may 
be discharged from the 68-pounder gun, and shows that the only 
dangerous one is ‘the common solid round ball, eight inches in 
diameter, which, passing through the Great Eustern, would 
probably make one hole a little larger than itself on going in, 
and a second hole perhaps larger than itself on going out.” Onits 
way across the ship it would no doubt kill any one it met with; 
but in case of war, where, we should like to know, will there not 
be spherical or cylindro-conoidal masses of metal moving in danger- 
ous proximity to persons who do not in the least desire a glori- 
ous or any other sort of death? On the other hand, the Great 
Eastern, being of iron, cannot be set on fire by red-hot shot or 
shells filled with molten metal; and her degree of ‘“ progressive 
impenetrability” is high enough to make her secure from shells, 
while “common solid round balls” are warranted only to kill 
those who stand in their way. We trust that Mr. Scott Russell's 
claims to confidence as the builder of the Great Eastern will 
have been sufficiently asserted by this pamphlet, and that 
* Prejudice No. 1—Iron cannot swim” will now be exploded from 
all reasonable minds. Ifwe have ourselves a doubt arising out of 
this subject, it is only whether Noah could have been acting under 
Divine guidanc_ when he built his ark of gopher wood. It is true 
that in that remote age there were no pamphleteers to assist Provi- 
dence ; and if a brochure under the title of ‘The Ship of the 
Future—Iron or Wood?” had been published by Tubal Cain at 
the proper moment, there is no saying whether the wave-line 
principle and the method of subdivision into many compart- 
ments might not have found admission into naval architecture 
before the Deluge. Certainly the numerous subdivisions would 
have been very convenient for holding the unclean beasts. 
Whether the fabric of an iron ark would have been strained by 
resting on Mount Ararat can scarcely be made a question after 
the ‘‘ long months of torture” which Mr. Scott Russell tells us 
the Great Eastern suffered with impunity during the attempts 
to launch her at Millwall. On the whole, we think the Bishops 
are called upon to explain how it was that Noah, under the in- 
fluence of various “‘ prejudices,” built himself a wooden ship ; and 
perhaps they will take the subject up when they have done with 
the Essays and Reviews. . 

The shareholders in the Great Eastern may be congratulated 
on possessing a vessel which cannot be harmed by shot, and which 
is equally indestructible by age or use. “An iron ship never 
decays, if well cared for.” At least, Mr. Scott Russell not 
lived long enough “ to know how long an iron ship built of good 
material on right principles will last.” His advice upon national 
defence is rested exactly upon the same ground as that of the 
bootmaker in the besieged town, who recommended that the 
walls should be faced with rows of new boots :— 


No bullet can pierce ’em, the wet will not rot ’em. 


Masters of a vessel of such qualities, and having to deal with 
underwriters who have dismissed from their minds ‘“ Prejudice 
No. 5—That iron steam-ships are less safe against the perils o 
the sea,” it may be hoped that the much-enduring Great Ship 
Company is about to enter upon a prosperous career. And for 
the nation also a cheering prospect is at last opening. “The 
fleet of the future” will be imperishable, and it will need only 
25,000 men to navigate and fight it. Our own acceptance of this 
brilliant programme is im by one prejudice which still 
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lingers in our minds—that no mechanical improvements can 
possibly supply the place of men in war. When progressive 
science has abolished boarding-pikes and cutlasses, the time may 
have come for treating Mr. Scott Russell as one who makes 
serious proposals on the subject of national defence. 


THE STABLE AND ITS FITTINGS* 


R. RAREY opened the eyes of our generation to some of 
the insults and injuries which the noblest of quadrupeds 
is called to suffer at the hands of its human oppressors. We 
no longer indeed subject him to the gratuitous ignominy of 
having his ears cropped to suit the whims of stable taste, and his 
tail reduced to a shapeless and useless stump; but still, many 
are the ills that horse-flesh is heir to. We have to deal with a 
nervous, sensitive, but docile animal; and too many of our 
arrangements seem ingeniously contrived to frighten him out of 
his wits, fidget him into restiveness, or provoke him to desperate 
resistance. His first impulse is inquisitiveness, and we take 
care that none of our carriage-horses shall ever get a good look 
at anything in the course of their lives; he loves explanations, 
and we make the whole of his existence inexplicable ; he tires of 
a single attitude, and we keep him for hours at our doors 
with his head screwed up, so that every muscle of his neck is in 
the most distressing tension. We drive him lame on stone 
pavements, and then ruthlessly torture him with fierce blister 
and red hot iron, and if these fail to restore to us his services, we 
consign him to the tender mercies of the cab-man, who, when 
he has flogged the last half-mile out of him, passes him on in 
turn to the knacker’s yard. 

Mr. Miles’ little book opens up a new line of grievances. 
Almost all horses, he says, are abominably housed. Com- 
fort, health, and economy are all subordinated to fanciful 
notions of neatness or convenience, or to idle prejudices 
which owe their existence to the stupidity of other times 
and the carelessness of our own. As to fighting, warmth, 
and ventilation, as to the size and structure of stalls, 
mangers, and lofts, as to the choice of aspect and proper 
mode of drainage, the popular creed of horse proprietors is, 
according to the author, an egregiously wide departure from 
what good sense and consideration would have suggested. 
Mr. Miles is no mere theorist, for he gives the practical results 
of the changes by which a five-stall stable of his own was raised 
from the ordinary level of badness to a condition of almost ideal 
perfection ; and his suggestions are the more worthy of attention, 
inasmuch as the improvements which he advocates are within 
the reach of a moderate income. The palatial structures in 
which a pet stud is occasionally lodged, the crowning ornament 
ofa luxurious establishment, possess of course little interest 
except for those whose wealth allows them to indulge in so ex- 
pensive a plaything; but the alterations of which Mr. Miles 
gives an account are of a thoroughly common-place and un- 
pretentious character, and may be advantageously studied by the 
whole community of riders and drivers. In the first place, as 
to the choice of position, he recommends a northern aspect, in 
opposition to the prevailing idea that a stable ought to face to 
the south. The reason for this is, that the full glare of the 
mid-day sun is apt to raise the temperature of a stable to an 
inconveniently high degree, especially in spring and autumn, 
when the few hours of sunshine are often preceded and followed 
by intense cold. Then, in summer, a window opening to the 
south is a great temptation to the whole tormenting family of 
insects, and if the sun’s rays fall directly upon the stable, 
the shifting of the shadows is a constant worry and 
excitement to the horses within. If this, however, be 
avoided, Mr. Miles thinks a stable can hardly be too light. 
The notion that a dingy stable makes a horse well and lively 
arises merely from the surprise which he naturally exhibits on 
being brought out suddenly from the dark into the blaze of day- 
light ; and any ebullition of spirits which he exhibits at such a 
moment must be ascribed more to nervousness than to excellence 
of health and condition. Mr. Miles has prdvided for the due 
admission of daylight into his own stable by four windows and a 
skylight; and besides these, he has several ingenious contriv- 
ances for ventilation, which he says have been found to answer 
their purpose capitally. The great object is of course to obtain 
a continuous but controllable supply of pure air, and to carry off 
the bad air quickly, without creating a draft. The usual plan of 
leaving out two or three bricks close to the ground is objection- 
able, both from the draft it creates, and because the air so ob- 
tained is scarcely ever free from impurities. Air regulators, 
placed eight or nine feet from the ground, and furnished with 
perforated zinc plates, so as to break the current and diffuse the 
supply gradually throughout the stable, will be found, according 
to the author’s experience, the safest and more satisfactory 
method. To get rid of the foul air, each horse-box is furnished 
with an escape tube six inches in diameter, which passes through 
different parts of the ceiling, so that every part of the upper 
atmosphere of the stable is sure of immediate purification. These 
tubes meet outside, and are protected by a windguard chimney- 
pot, to keep out the rain and prevent a down draft. To 
the lower end of each is appended a large cup, which is 
absolutely necessary, both to guard against accidental down- 


Wile ie ner on cute, and Examples of Stable Fittings. By 


draft, and also to retain the moisture, which results from the hot 
air passing up, and becoming condensed on meeting the cold 
atmosphere without. The author’s cups were made large enough 
to hold three pints a-piece, and he found during last winter that 
they were filled to overflowing in the course of forty-eight hours. 
The good effects of the plan were observable in the walls, iron- 
work and boarding of the stable, which were entirely free from 
the moisture that is certain to cling about them in the absence of 
adequate ventilation. It depends, of course, for its effectiveness 
upon a generous supply of fresh air to dislodge the bad. For this 
purpose, the author has contrived no less than seven inlets—three 
windows, three regulators, and a hole in the bottom of the entrance- 
door; and he considers that it is only by such means that a whole- 
some atmosphere can be uniformly maintained throughout every 
portion of the stable alike. The difficulties of ventilation are, he 
thinks,very much increased by building stables unnecessarily high. 
Supposing the temperature to be suddenly lowered by three or 
four horses being taken out, the hot air accumulated overhead, 
descends as the atmosphere cools, and —_ thus be breathed over 
and over again, each time of course with less advantage to the 
lungs which inhale it. The evil is aggravated by the range of 
ornamental boarding which often runs along in front of the stalls, 
forming an arch over each, and serving effectually to impound the 
vitiated air, which only waits for the necessary degree of cool- 
ness to descend upon the unconscious sufferer below. No stable, 
in the author's opinion, should be above ten feet and a half high, 
and he recommends the practice of building them in separate com- 
partments, for not more than four horses each, as most favour- 
able for maintaining a pure, but at the same time sufficiently 
genial atmosphere. As to temperature, he inveighs against the 
folly and cruelty which turns our best stables into so many 
Turkish baths of the most unwholesome description. Sixty or 
seventy degrees of heat is the ideal which the groom-intellect 
fondly endeavours to realize, as most conducive to showy con- 
dition and a glistening coat. A horse that has been breathing 
such air for twenty-two hours is, however, absolutely unfit to 
encounter the cutting blasts which, during half the winter 
months, bring down the thermometer below freezing-point ; 
every mouthful of air he inhales irritates and inflames the 
membrane which lines the passages to his lungs; and colds, 
coughs, and eventually broken wind are the probable result. 
The author finds that, with plenty of clothing, his horses thrive 

rfectly through the winter with the thermometer at forty- 

our degrees. 

The principal article, however, of Mr. Miles’ creed is, the 
substitution of roomy loose boxes for the ordinary stalls. He 
speaks quite feelingly about the space which in most stables is 
wasted in needless passages, instead of being devoted to its 
legitimate end. “ To see a goodly row of valuable horses strung 
up by their heads to the wall, with their clothing ranged on 
them with mathematical precision, and they themselves unable 
to move except from side to side, is but a sorry spectacle for a 
man who knows what a noble, generous, and social animal the 
horse is by nature, rejoicing in company, anxious to hear and see 
everything which passes about and around him.” Twelve feet 
square is the limit, however, at which Mr. Miles’ indulgence for 
his favourites stops. Ina larger box, if they can see one another, 
horses are apt to play pranks, slip up, and come to grief. Each 
box has one portion comparatively public, and to this Mr. Miles 
says that his horses betake themselves in their moments of re- 
creation. Another portion is entirely secluded, and to this the 
horses retire for the important businesses of eating, drinking, . 
sleeping, and thinking. The boarding is double; one set of 
planking is placed longitudinally and the other upright; and a 
partition so constructed is quite safe from the assaults of the 
most inveterate kicker. 

All Mr. Miles’ remarks about drains, mangers, racks, door- 
handles, pillar-chains, harness-stands, and whip-blocks will prove 
extremely useful and suggestive to connoisseurs in stable arrange- 
ments. There are also plans of moveable brackets, neatly and 
cleverly contrived for economizing space, which would, no doubt, 
be joyfully welcomed in small or crowded stables. Another 
good device is a stand for drying saddles on, by which the dirty 
process of standing on the floor before the fire is avoided, and 
every part of the saddle effectually aired. Masters and horses 
alike owe, we are sure, a debt of gratitude for so much ingenuity 
and so much attention to their common interests; and in the 
equinine calendar of patron saints, Mr. Miles will no doubt be 
rewarded by a dignified proximity to Mr. Rarey’s post of honour. 
Every well-conditioned horse will remember that if the one gave 
Po 4 reasonable master, the other provided him with a comfort- 
able home. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Management of and Mr. W. HARRISON, 


Six after the concluded Saturday 9th. 

The agemen obedience to the demand at the Box-office, ber to announce SIX 
EXTRA PERFORMANCES of Auber’s popular Opera, LE DOMINO NOI 

panday evening, the 11th, and five following evenings, at Eight o’clock, LE DOMINO 
NOIR, Angela, Miss Lonisa Pyne; Horace, Mr. Henry Haigh, Ggnductor, Mr. Alfred 
Melion. To conciude with Mendelssohn’s rOpererte of THE SON AND STRANGER (first 
times here). Messrs. St. Albyn, Corri, Lyall, Horncastie; Misses Thin all and Leffler. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—At the conelnsion of the Six Extra Nights, ™ a, W. HARRISON 
his BENEFIT, on TUESDAY, MARCH 19th, MA 

xluced for this night only, and’on the following THU oe” "MARCH the 2st, 

Mise’ LOU ISA PYNE begs to announce her BENEFIT and last nigh 


ROYAL st. JAMES'S THEATRE 
Sole Lessee and pop Mr. ALFRED oa 
On Monday, and during the week, MY WIFE’S JOURNAL: Mr. Emery, Ashby, and 
Miss K. Terry. After, at Fight elck 4 THE a OF ST. TROPEZ, in which Mr, Alfred 
Wigan, Emery, and Dewar, Miss Herbert, and Mrs, B. White, will appear. To concinde 
with a New Extravaganza, called ENDY YMION ; po the Naughty Boy that Cried for the 
Moon, Commence at Half-past Seven. 


VOCAL ASSOCIATION.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
SDAY EVENING NEXT, March 12th, at Eight—PIRST CONCERT. Miss 
ARABELLA GODDARD will perform for the first time, Fanfasia on English Airs-- 
* Albion,” composed expressly for her 
(J. Bach). The LONDON QU INTETT. UNION, Messrs. Dando, “Weslake, 
Webb, H. Petitt. Reynolds, will perform Onslow’s Quintett in B. flat. Part Songs by 
fa Voices.—C Tickets, 58., 3s.,and 1s, each, at St, 
ames’s 


ME. ¢ CHARLES DICKENS will READ, on THURSDAY 
NING, March 15th, 1861, at the St. JAME S’S HALL, Pieeadiny his OHRISTMAS 
carol the BOOTS at the HOLLY-tR@E INN: and on FRIDA bY ENING, March 
22nd, his STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY andthe TRIAL FROM PeRwi CK. 
Stalls, 4s.; Balconies and Area, 23.; Back Seats and Gallery, 1s.; to be lind at Messrs, 
Chapman and Hall’ s, Publishers, 143, Piccadilly ; and of Mr. Austin, Ticket Office, St. 


James’s-ha}l. 
THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE —The celebrated 
ALLEGORICAL by J. PATON, RS containing upwards of 
Thirty Figures, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY. 168, New Bond-street, 
from ‘Ten till Five, Admission, One Shilling. 
PICTURE. — 


OLMAN HUNT’S GREAT 

The EXHIBITION of BOLMAy HUNT'S celebrated PICTURE of “ THE FINDING 

OF THE SAV tOUR IN THE PLE,” began in Jerusalem in 1854, and completed in 

is NOW OPEN to the Public. ‘at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


ME. SELOUS’ TWO GREAT § SACRED HISTORICAL 
URES. 
the Holy chy. IN HER GRANDEUR, A.D. 33, with Christ’s Triumphant Entry into 
° ye env ALEM IN HER FALL, as now viewed from from the Mount of Olives. 
wow « N VIEW at the GALLERY, No. 5, Waterloo-place. Open from Ten till Five. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


A RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
The SXBIsrrigy of FOREIGN and ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W., will CLOSE MARCH l4th. Subscribers to select Photographs 
to the value of their Subseription. Catalogues gratis to Country Subscribers. 
Tuesday next, Mr. W. BURGEs will Lecture on the Photographs at Eight o clock P.M. 
WILLIAM LIGHTLY, Hon. Sec. 


GRAND | EXHIBITION OF HYACINTHS, 


W™ M. CUTBUSH and SON’S ANNUAL GRAND EXHI- 
BITION of HYACINTHS, &c., will sake place at their HOME NURSERY, HIGH- 
GATE, from the 1th to the 23rd of March in 
Admission Free each day from Nine A.M. mati dusk. 
N.B.—On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the 12th, 14th, and 16th, admission will be 
nm be had free on application. 


given to Ticket Holders ONLY, which can 
Highgate Nurseries, London, N. 


| 
| 


Sir Francis Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. £100 0 0 Gorders Grundy, Esq.. 1 0 
| Frederick D. Goldsmid, 0 0| W.C. Harnett, Bsq 010 0 
Arthur W. Esq. 0 110 6 
Henry Crabb Robinson, E: woe 500 
Richard Martineau, Esq. 500 2 
N. Fowler, Esq. 220 1 
T. Smith Osler, Esq. 110 Wk 
Alfred Willis, Esq. 1106 Ww 
J. Wood Esq. 500 M4 
rofessor De Mor: san ... 1106 Lawrence, 1 
Professor Donaldson 50 0) and Mrs. Lionel 55 
Prof. Graham, Master of the Mint 5 5 0 ason, Esq. ....... 5 
Prof. Greenwood (Owen’s peepee 5 0 0) H.L, Michoils, Esq. 2 
Professor Grant M.D, 220 2 
Professor 1010 G. B. Moore, Esq. 1 
Professor Malden 10 0 © | Edmund Nash, Esq. 5 
*rofessor Marks.. 50 0. dward Nettlefold 1 
?rofessor Potter.. 2 H. Porter, Esq. 1 
Professor ‘Wale. F.K.S. 5 5 0! Puttick, Esq. 2 
Professor iT 5 5 0| Alfred Rosher, Esq. 1 0 
Dr. Adams . 0 0| T. Salter, Esq. ..... 1 0 
5. ©. ‘Atkineoii, ‘Esq... 2 0) John Saunders, Esq.. 220 
William Arthur Case, Esq. 5 0) W.Shaen, Esq. 550 
Charles Cassal, Esq...... 2 0) LeonS 110 
Clowes, 5 0 | J. Stansfeld, Esa. 330 
Dr. Collier 1 0| Edward Stephens, Esq. 2 
Walter Coulson, Es 1010 0 | W.R. Storr, Esq. 5 
J. Davis, Esq. .. 2 0 | Storr, 2 
avis 1°06 torr, Esi 2 
Edward B. Dawson, Esq 10 | Algernon A, 1 
Mrs. De Morgan ..... 10 meson, 1 
Robert Driver, Esq... 2 0 | John Thornel, 1 
C. Dunn, Esq. .. 1 0) Mr, and Mrs 5 
Talfourd Ely, Esq 1 0| H, Waller, Esq. , 1 
ne Evans, Es: 106 James Walton, Esq... 5 
Alfred Goldsmid, Esq. 8 0} Thom . Watson, wk 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq. 10) W. Wilis, 1 
Joldsmid, Esq. 1 0 | Smalier Sums 310 
Edw. J. Goodman, Esq.(Edinburgh) 106 


ERLET TESTIMON IAL.—The friends and pupils of Pro. 


fessor Merlet, o, after an uninterru ages connexion of thirty-two years 
University College, Be. BF resigned his Professorship in consequence of age and fai! 
health, have resolved to present him with a Testimonial in the form of an annnity, or 
seule alent ops annuity, in recognition of his long and zealous labours in the College and 
unior Schoo 
Subscriptions will be received by the Honorary Secretary, h 4y——-2 a. Case, to 
whom post-office orders on the post-office, Gower-street North, may she 
Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett. Fowler, and Co., Bankers, 50, Cornhill and ‘waa 
and Maberly, Upper Gow er-street, 


University College, March 7th, 1861. WILLIAM ARTHUR CASE, Hon. See. 


NIVERSITY O LON D 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 2th of APRIL next, the 
SENATE will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments :— 


Examinerships, Salaries. Present Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. a 
Two in The English Lan e, Literature, Rev. oseph A ngus, D.D. 
and History } £75 Fiteh, Esq., M.A. 
Two in The French £00 Esq. 
Two in The German Language ......... £9 


Two in The Hebrew Text of the Old Testu~) Rev. W. Drake, M.A 
ment, the Greek Text of the New Testa £50 7 
ment, and Scripture History ......... ter: Frof. Gotch, LL.D. 


Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy ................ £80 Bain, AM, 
Two in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. £20 4 W; Besant, MA 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Physiology ...... Hooker, Bea... 
Two in Geology and Pal@ontology £75 i f PRS. 
Laws. 


£0 § Herbert Broom, Esq., M. 


Two in Law and the Principles of Legislation {Joseph Sharpe, 
MEDICINE, 

Thos. Blisard Carling, B F.BS, 

Two in Anatomy and Physiology .. M.D., RS. 

Two in Physiology, Com sesame Anatomy b George Busk, Es 

ond Zoology... } £100 Prof Thomas H. RS. 
Two in Midwifery £75 Wenn 


Two in Materia Medica and Pharmacy .. £75 


The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer themselves, for paws. 
Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on or 
March %th. It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal A. 4. of any 
kind may be made to its individual Members. 


By Order of the Senate, 
Burlington House, March Cth, 1861. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces 
Mathematics, Natural Philoso) hy, Theoretic and Practical Che: istry, Paglish, 
Foreign Languages, Practical Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mechan nical 
Drawing, and Music. he Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. "Te peta 
he Establishment is healthful, and the advantages various and unusual. 
nvited to the Prospectus, ehich may be had on application. 


ME MORY.—DR. EDWARD PICK’S CLASSES for a 
COURSE of FIVE LECTURES, on his new and natural Method of Improving the 
omory now forming. ing! Classes to Languages, FRENCH and . Morning 


MUSICAL UN ION. — Members N to send 
Names and Addresses to the Director. Subscriptions to be 
iter. MSichets will be sent i e time. Dates of Meetings, Tuesdays, April 9th, 23rd; 
ay 7th, 2ist; June 4th, 18th, 25th; and July 2nd. The Record of 1860 has been sent to 
Members. Any chan ange of residence to be notified at the earliest convenience, to prevent 
loss of Tickets, 
_sInstitute, 18, Hanover-square. ELLA. 


To INVESTORS.—FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Money, withdrawable at Short notice. Undoubted Security. Particulars 
furnished on application to THomas H. BaYLIs, 429, Strand, London. 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 

in either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
cloner? freehold, lensehold, life interests, —, policies, and other property.—Apply 
to A.B., 6, Norris-street, Si: James’ 8, London, 8.W. 


[THE TRUE TURKISH BATH.—26, QUEEN-SQUARE, 
RUSSELL-SQUARE.—The FACULTY find this spacious Establishment re = 
with every essential of decorum, comfort, and ercaat efficiency, Admission, HALF- 
CROWN. _ Hours from Seven A.M. to Ten P.M. * Ladies’ Bath shortly. 
FLOSPITAL, FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
rovision: 
Mnusually heavy, that MONEY is URGENTLY SOLICITED to meet the ” 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon, 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and Co., 2, Birchin-lane. 


FLY DROPATHY. .—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within twent Pinu’ walk of the stal 
Palace, is OPEN tor the RECEPTION of PATTIE: NTS and TORS. The latter can have 
the ofa Terms: Patients from Three Guineas 
Visitors ty Guineas, accor q Particulars of 
Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., “the Resident 


HYDROPATHY — —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
—Physician, Dr. E, W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edi 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction, 


U PPIN GHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND. —Boys entering’ at 


the QUARTER are expected on MONDAY, APRIL 15th, 


Wor OOLWICH EXAMINATION.—A Married Cler 
Wrangler and First Classman of Trinity College, Cambrid o has “r} 
Pupils reading for Woolwich, occasionally has VACANCIES. Address, 
PSILON, Post-office, Windsor. 


AR RMY EXAMINATIONS.—A Married Clergyman, Graduate 
n honours of. Cambridge, receives a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN, to wre: 
pare for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the Line. The Pupils receive from the Principal and 
attendant Masters very careful assistance in their atuaies, and also enjoy the advantages 
and comforts of a well regulated home. Terms, 120 to 150 guineas per annum, 
rences to parents friends of pupils. 


Address, Rev. F. W. WALDRON, 1, Anglesea-place, Woolwich-common. 


A RMY and INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with him, will 
be happy to meet with others, resident or non-resident. His Establishment can be hj 
d for its and by persons of very high standing, whose 
have passed distinguished Drnusinations. His Pupils have twice obtained the hi nest 
number of marks in modern languages at the India Civil Service Examinations, and have 
been piaced 3rd, 7th, and 19th. The best Masters in every branch of Education are in 
attendance, and the house, library, and general management afford every icity for 
rapid progress, without havin; ies to “cramming.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, 
Pprinces-equare, Bayswater, 


SCHOOL. -FRIGATE, “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL. 
WANTED, a SECON» MASTER, to take the duties of —- aot and Chaplain. 
He ie Le upmarr got. and must live on board. For particulars apply to the Head Master, 


| Bs a small and select SCHOOL in a watering-place on the 
South Coast, conducted by a Fintaste of Cambridge in Orders, there will be at 
EASTER one or ‘two unexpected V ANCIES, to fill which, Sons of Clergymen and 
Gentlemen will be received on heed and very favourable terms. The Advertiser will 
also receive a Young fegtemes to read with a Pupil preparing for Qoliees. The hig! 
references.—Apply to A. Z., Mr. BooTH’s Library, 307, Toaent- street, W. 


A LADY is desirous of forming an ENGAGEMENT as a 


TRAVEL LING COMPANION, or Companion toan ro or Invalid Lady. She is 


Isle 


ven and would be Rev. 0, 
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